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i7 a washable 
You can enjoy the beauty of the English 
countryside without a weather-worry 
when you're wearing a rain resisting, wind 
repellent Windak. There's one for each 
one of the family. The tough, comfortable Golfer for Father, the beautifully 
styled Sportie, in all the latest colours, for Mother, the smart, gay, Swiss 
Missie for the Teenager and a warm, hard wearing Windak Playsuit for the 
baby of the family. You're certain to find the one you want at any leading 
outfitters. Windak Sportswear Garments are made of the finest washable 


materials, expertly tailored and perfectly finished, in a host of lovely 
colours, made for outdoors. 


Write for name of nearest stockist. 
| WINDAK LIMITED. Woodside, Poynton, CHESHIRE 


Aess 





The ideal tobacco 


“Having just got back from 18 months 

in Korea, | thought you w ould like to 

know that out there Barne ”y’s IS GS pop- 

ular as ever and eagerly sought after 

in the Naafi. Needless to say, Barney’ s 

is not adversely affected even though cles 

the temperature is up to 100° or down A Vital Principle 

-12°. It’s always fresh and pleasant The Iso-Speedic governor eliminates disturbing static friction, 


giving a high-precision accuracy of speed control, 
to smoke.”’ within 0.3% when required. 
e / 
Used on diesel and petrol engines, for generating sets, 
The Major's letter can be si vans, road vehicles, industria OS " 
lng = ff Melly: oP television vans, road cles, | purposes, etc 


This famous tobacco is also available in two "i 
other strengths. The full strength variety Iso -Speedic 
is known as Punchbowle. Whilst in the 

mild form it is called Parson’s Pleasure. 
Each of the three strengths is priced at 
4/6d. the ounce. 


THE ISO-SPEEDIC COMPANY LTD., 
COVENTRY 
Telephone: Coventry 3147 


it’s Mave BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 
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“W FE were travelling up the river 
/ Jequitinhonha, in the State of 
Bahia, by canoe, to reach a famous 
garimpo (a camp of diamond panners), 
when the strap of my Rolex broke, and 
the watch disappeared into the flood. 
Search proved useless and I was obliged 
to continue, with a heavy heart. Two 
months later, I stopped for the night 
several miles below the point where I had 
lost my Rolex. That night, sitting round 
the fire, we began talking. Asked how 
things were going, an old garimpero said, 
‘Very badly, sir. Pedro dos Santos 
thought he’d found a large piece yester- 
day, but it was only a watch.’ 

“My heart stopped. I asked to see the 
find. Scornfully my dear Rolex was 
hurled at me across the fire. Pedro con- 
sented to sell it willingly, thinking that a 
watch that had been in the water was 
worth nothing, and with a broad grin at 
the idiocy of this foreigner he pocketed 
five ‘milreis.’ The laugh was on the other 
side of his face when a few minutes later 
I put it back on my wrist and set it 
going!” 

This is an extract from a letter written 
to Rolex by a customer, Mr. Victor L. 
Bondi, now of Geneva. We think it 
speaks for itself. There are few hardships 
a Rolex watch cannot undergo; that 
delicate mechanism is so well made, so 
well protected by the Oyster case. This, 
anyway, is the true story of what 
happened to one Rolex Oyster. 

You may say that your watch is never 
likely to be subjected to such rugged 
tests. All watches are subjected to tests ; 
the hazards of day-to-day wear are 
slighter, but more insidious. But a watch 
such as this can always function per- 
fectly, untouched by dust or dirt, water 
or perspiration. Isn’t perfection what 
you ask for in a watch? Don’t forget that 
the more junior member of the Rolex 
family, the Tudor, is also protected by 
the Oyster case. 





¥& Mr. Bondi’s original letter can be inspected at the 
offices of the Rolex Watch Company, 18 Rue du 
Marché, Geneva, Switzerland. 





A letter from Brazil* 


eric) 
fraser 


Delicacy and strength are com- 
bined to perfection in the Rolex 
Oyster. Delicacy of movement, 
so that its accuracy is un- 
questioned ; strength of construc. 
tion, so that no dust or damp or 
water can penetrate that perfect- 
ly waterproof Oyster case and 
harm the movement. 


- - we were travelling up the river Jequitinhonha, in the 


State of Bahia, by canoe, to reach a famous garimpo . . .”” 


W 
ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of time measurement 


FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 
OF ROLEX WATCHES 


For the latest information on 
Rolex watches recently arrived 
in this country, write to the 
Rolex Watch Company, Limited, 
1 Green St., Mayfair, London, W.1 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED, (11. WILSDORP, GOVERNING DIRECTOR), 
1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 








and your ‘French’ 
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will be perfect . 


Yr Gin and French. } Gin, 4 Noilly Prat. 


Vy Bronx Cocktail. 4 Noilly Prat, 3 Italian Ver- 
mouth, § Gin, Juice of } orange. 


Vy Short Noilly Prat. Neat with a zest of lemon peel 
squeezed into the vermouth, then dropped into it. 


ah a Long Noilly Prat. Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat 


into a tumbler, add ice, top with soda. 


Nortty Prar 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN THE LARGE BOTTLE IN FRANCE 


— by insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat 
you ensure getting Gin and ‘ French’. 
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! DEA. FOR I {i943 -— 
| the LITTLE | 
S KITCHEN 


At less cost per <u. ft. capacity 
\ than other well-known makes 


















Wee \ 
TABLE-TOP (4 CU. FT.) REFRIGERATOR | 


Costs less per cubic foot of refrigerated storage capacity than other 
well-known makes ! Only 24” wide. { ess than 24° deep. Yet over 4 cu. ft. 
capacity | Powered by the famous and economical Relephere Sealed 
Unit. § years’ guarantee. You don’t even oil it! 





i. Nearly 7 square feet of shelving, Over 6. Easy to clean — inside and out. 
4 cubic feet of storage. 7. Automatic interior floodlight. 
2. High-speed freezer. 8. Spacious gleaming white vitreous 
3. Ice Tray (1) Ibs. of cubes). porcelain Table Top with splash back. 
4 Beautiful “Dulux” finish resists %. Polarsphere sealed unit, silent, depend- 
] chipping, cracking and loss of colour. able, economical. Five-year guarante: 
S. Rigid shelves, Dishes slide casily 10. Dimensions : Width 24 & ”. Height 36 
without tipping Depth 231)". 
' * TO: NASH-KELVINATOR LTD. (DEPT. M) 
55 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
F R E E Send full-colour Brochure of the new 4 cu. ft. and 7 cu. ft. 


Kelvinators and details of where they are on view near my home. 
BROCHURE No obligation to me, of course. 


ON Name 
REQUEST | Address 






















whatever 


the game 


.. as well to be dressed 
tor the occasion. Your 


tee shots are more 





confident when you 


know that your golfing jacket (nylon silicone f / “f 

' , i / = s 
proofed) will protect you from the stray J ; J - 
summer blizzard. The satisfaction of really 7 r 4 


(/ 


is so much greater when the glamour is nylon and washable, when 


glamorous beachwear or a rather elegant light summer dress 


the elegance is nylon and practically indestructible. 

A shirt of the right colour and cut can do wonders for a man’s morale. 
A nylon swim suit is smart wet or dry—and it doesn’t stay wet for long. 
Goodbye! Have a good time. Remember that nylon clothes won't 
crease, that nylon luggage is lighter, that. 


whatever the emergency . . . 
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When nothing’s 
oe as good as it 


used to be— 


ge 


‘how refreshing 





| 

} 

} > « a @ra@! 
| to come across 
/ 

how refreshing to find 

a soft fruit drink which 

is a soft fruit drink .... 

t Lembar contains as much 

as 36°%, pure lemon juice 


— (the kind that comes out 
of lemons) — sweetened 

with pure white sugar and 
glucose, enriched with good 
Scotch barley. Deliciously 
tactful with touchy livers... 
very restorative, 

most satisfyit 


1g. 


+ 


LMBAL 


a 


\ 
GLUCOSE LEMBAR (for invalids) contains 28% glucose | 


Obtainable at Chemists + DILUTE WITH 5 PARTS WATER 
BEVERAGE LEMBAR from Grocers and Wine Merchants f 














MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LIMITED LONDON N.18 








As the lemon peel said to 





the tonic water ., 





MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K. Bottle 33/9 Half Bottle 17/7 Qtr. Bottle 9/2 = Miniature 3/7 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


‘ 

‘eke a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
and his friends ; they are rolled of the very 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/5 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE. 
2 oz. tin 9/6. 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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ds striking change 
4 


, 7 has come over the Directors 


of Accles & Pollock 


“4 BZ 
/ / , . 
a 4 of 
3 7 (4 f we now find them definitely revolting 
Bo f F/ - \ about the advertising they never think 


it is plain enough as a result 


/ 


we feel very much inclined to do for them 
just the kind of advertising they would like 
to have for their stainless steel tubes 
luckily we are strong believers 
in Directors minding their own business 


in this way all we shall have to do in future is sit back and take notice 


Accles & Pollock Ltd - Oldbury - Birmingham: A ® Company * Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes, in stainless ant other steels 
taw 41 








glass of sherry is a gesture of 
to traditional English hospitality. 


A glass of Regency sherry is something 


GC R A N y 4 ’ S more: it is at once a gesture of 


friendship and evidence of your own 


good taste. 

Obtainable from  Grant’s _ branches, 
Ind Coope and Allsopp house Ss and 
good wine and spirit stores or from 
B. Grant & Co. Ltd., Bury Street, 


St. James’s, London, S.W.: 
CREAM - DRY - BROWN 








E2¢ “The hobby for all 
> F the family . 


You put the whole family in the picture with a 
Bolex L.8 Cine Camera. 
Even the youngsters can take a turn, because 
making personal movies with the Bolex L.8 is 
as easy as taking snapshots. 
About the cost of making cine 
films. The Bolex L.8 uses 
8mm film costing just over £1 
per reel, including processing 
charge. You get two 
dozen or more good 
length shots on a reel, 
which works out at 
under 11d. a shot. 
See the remarkable pocket- 
size Bolex L.8 at a good 
photo shop—or send cou- 
ponforillustrated brochure 
and your nearest dealer's 
address. 


E = = Our congratulations to the successful 

mm 7 4 w expedition. 
OLEX Z£LS ie * Be Only the finest equipment was good 

8 CINE 4 enough for this courageous team. 
mm. CAMERA 
rr fie ——— For QUALITY and SERVICE 
| Seeee Send for Brochure -—~~ Se eae a of you TOO can depend on 
; ~ tne ee fall e een fone see| | “LY TE” ALUMINIUM PRODUCTS 
CINEX LTD., bridged > t aluminium 


: tional - Ah dae 
9/10 North Audley Street, —= [SOW 8 or Everest climoers— ha Send for list ref: PH 653 
London, W.1. t 1 to spre? Ut Now of 


: eof 80 wee“). LYTE LADDERS LTD 
NAME ee 


ROGERSTONE, NEWPORT, MON. 
ADDRESS 


§ AOOROE a LADDERS - STEPS - TRESTLES - TRIPODS, erc. 
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WORDS ROUND GB THE WORLD 
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The Long Line 


under the Ocean 


ACROSS THE DEPTHS of the Pacific Ocean in one single 
section 3,467 nautical miles long, stretch two cables 
from Bamfield, on Vancouver Island in British 
Columbia, to Fanning Island near the Equator. These 
are the longest cables in the world. Yet they form only a 
very small part of the 150,000 nautical miles of 
submarine cable owned by the world’s biggest 
integrated system of overseas telegraphic communica- 
tions, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 

From Fanning the cable circuits continue to the Fiji 
Islands, New Zealand and Australia and connect with 
the network to Asia, Africa and the Americas, and to 
Europe. Between those places the cables go, while 
wireless circuits give extra and alternative coverage. 


Together they connect the units of the Commonwealth 





and the Crown Colonies, and they extend to many 


foreign 


countries where the 


Company holds 
concessions. 

In 74 countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. provides 
facilities for international messages to be sent in 
security and with all possible speed. A staff of nearly 
9,000 mans the offices and stations. Eight cable ships 
are On constant patrol to make repairs or replacements 
to the cables. 

Maintaining present standards and keeping ahead 
with new developments are obligations that are not 
made easier by the rising costs of labour and materials. 
The Company pursues its two-fold aim — reliable 
service to the telegraphing public, supremacy for 


Britain in international communications. 


Part of Britain’s Business . . . 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C,2 














frog under 


a coconut ? 


The students were drowsing peacefully through Calculus when 
the professor awakened them with an unexpected remark, 
‘While shaving it struck me that I had the outlook of a frog under 
a coconut, No cosmic vision, Why should I bother to squeeze 
extra shaves from blades that had already done their job 
splendidly ? To save 2§ per cent of the price of a glass of sherry 
would take months—at what a cost in discomfort. 

‘* Now I change my Blue Gillette Blades in good time. I get a 
wonderful shave every day. I’m a much happier professor and 
the extra cost is so small it could only be measured with 


delicate instruments.’’ 


Like a 
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CHARIVARIA 


HE wages dispute involving film extras playing 
knights at King Arthur’s Court has been settled 
after a number of conferences. Now there’s some 
trouble over whether the 

studio property man was 

within his rights in lending 

them a_ suitably 

table to confer at. 


shaped 


a 3 


In its annual report the 

Legal Aid Fund _ discloses 

that about two hundred 

aided persons, who under- 

took at the time to make 

subsequent repayments to 

the Fund according to their means, are now being sued 

for failure to do so. It is not stated whether fresh aid 

will be granted in these new cases, nor, if so, whether 

still more will be forthcoming when the defendants are 
sued for failing to repay it. 


a a 
“Could any month,” asks a weekly journal, “be as 
cruel as June this year?”’ Perhaps it couldn't: but this 
is no time to put July on its mettle. 


B B 


The Daily Express is to be con- 
gratulated on its restrained handling of 


London, and drivers are now accepting the irregularity 
as inevitable until things automatically come right at 
the end of Summer Time. 


a B 
Second Thoughts Over the Border 


“There have probably “*Cupid and Psyche’ at 


been worse plays and more 
tasteless ones than* Cupid and 
Psyche,’ which had its world 
premiére at the King’s 
Theatre, Edinburgh, _ last 
night. But it is not easy to 
think of an example at short 
notice, This sorry thing 
about the sex education 
of .. ."—Scottish Daily Mail 


B 


the King’s is rather slow in 
getting into stride but later 
comes away in spanking 
style—really funny  enter- 
tainment. The dialogue is 
witty throughout, and the 
situations developed in the 
second and third acts highly 
amusing...” 
The same, a week later 


a 


Programme-planners considering a_ television 
production of Alice in Wonderland are said to be 
worried over the Cheshire cat sequences. The animal’s 
repeated disappearances could be managed all right; 
the difficulty would be to prevent quick-witted studio 
assistants from whipping in the notice about normal 
service being resumed as soon as possible. 


B a 


The driver and firemen of a London to Glasgow 
express, displeased with their terms of employment, 
recently walked off the train and left passengers to get 
on as best they could. A pardonable smugness is 
expected to creep into forthcoming publicity from the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 





a recent human interest story. In 
revealing that, while Colonel Hunt was 
conquering Everest, Mrs. Hunt was 
engaged in a game of football it made 
no attempt whatsoever to drag in the 
Spirit of Drake. 


B B 


hour behind schedule 
continue to be a commonplace in 


Buses an 


DD 


Fog, | RTI 
~ SS 











To the Editor of Puncna 

HE enclosed communication 

has reached me _ with an 

urgent request that it be 
forwarded to you for publication. 
I gather that my correspondent’s 
circumstances are such that ordin- 
ary postal facilities are not available 
to him. 


BINNSIDE, April Ist 1953 

Sir,—All men of goodwill will, 
not for the first time, be feeling 
frightened by the tone of the com- 
ments in certain papers on Russia’s 
new policy of peace. Surely the 
time has come for a change of heart. 
We should stop our sneering, which 
is un-English, and prepare, as one 
great lover of peace has already 
said, to meet our Russian friends 
half-way. Where, makes no matter. 

This fateful hour is not the time 
for old-fashioned punctilio. Indeed, 
should we not be prepared if necess- 
ary to meet our friends more than 
half-way ? “Anywhere, so long as we 
meet” is a slogan as much to be 
commended to-day as that other 
great slogan, “Anywhere, so long 
as it’s forward,” which has done so 
much to bring the world to its 
present high point of civilization. 

And what is to happen when we 
do meet ¢ 

Above all, there must be no 
recriminations. If there are wounds 
let us dress them. We must not rub 
salt into them. If unfortunate, or 
even, as some extremists allege, 
hurtful things have been done, they 
must not only be forgiven—that 
is mere old-fashioned Christianity : 
they must be forgotten. That is 
modern statesmanship. 

Are we, in this so-called Twen- 
tieth Century, really so hidebound 
that we cannot rise above, or, if 
necessary, fall behind such things 
as historic or, worse still, strategic 
frontiers, a concept belonging to the 
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LETTER FROM A LIBERAL 


cave-man mentality which believes 
that Force is an answer to Force? 

Professor Arnold Wells* has 
blazed the trail to heights of specu- 
lation on these matters. We must 
follow him. If we can only rise 
high enough in our own estimation, 
he seems to tell us, we too can 
attain a viewpoint which takes in 
the whole of mankind, when the 
differences among our Muslim- 
Christian-Communist family “al- 
most disappear.” 

Let them quite disappear. Let 
us indeed meet as members of one 
family. Above all, let us meet with 
our minds completely blank as to 
the past, full of limitless confidence 
as to the future. In this way the 
questions which to superficial minds 
still look difficult will be found easy 
to answer. Indeed, no words need be 
spoken. Let us just meet and shake 
hands. On that great day there will 
be joy and thanksgiving whenever 
one or two are gathered together. 
And if as the result of some tem- 
porary restrictions on movement 
there be any who are unable to 
gather together, we can surely feel 
that their silent good wishes will be 
ours. 





* Sic. There appears to be perhaps a 
pardonable confusion here. 








“Aha! Thin edge of the sponsor's 


wedge... 
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it may well be that nothing 
immediate will ensue to meet the 
full demands of the too numerous 
exiles and refugees from Poland, 
Korea, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia 
and East Germany, to say nothing 
of the numbers of Russians reported 
to be living under difficult and 
indeed somewhat incomprehensible 
conditions in Siberia. Certainly all 
Liberals and Progressives must 
deplore that there are anywhere 
men suffering any restrictions either 
of diet or pedestrian exercise. They 
will continue at home as much as 
abroad to deplore it. Of that, 
friends of freedom in all lands may 
rest assured. But it would be a 
profound error of statesmanship to 
jeopardise the chance of a meeting 
somewhere, soon, by short-term 
policies concerning those problems 
which time and good will and, 
above all, trust, alone can solve. 

Now, as in 1938, 1943 and 1944, 
is the time for long views. Is it not 
reasonable to think that those who, 
like the present writer, and for that 
matter Professor Arnold Wells, are 
temporarily removed from the 
hurly-burly, may perhaps see more 
clearly than others what true wis- 
dom enjoins? So, at least, it has 
always seemed to me, and, as I 
believe, to the overwhelming major- 
ity of Liberals everywhere. 

BATARA 


My correspondent feels, as many 
do, that in this democratic century 
there is no reason why his views 
shouid not be heard. Parity of 
Ksteem, indeed, he suggests, de- 
mands it. Yours ete. 

DovuGLas JERROLD 


Dilemma 
“Alcoholics Anonymous. Anyone 
wishing to contact the local group may 
do 80 through Hon. See. BM FWAAG, 
London, W.1.” 

We'll teach you to drink deep, ere 
you depart.’—The Moon and Sixpence, 
Tintern.”—Consecutive advertisements in 

the South Wales Argus 





———— ed 
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THE REMEDY 


“But doctor—why don’t you go to the country?” 





I GO FOR 


HAT time I was chairman of the radio “Re- 
viewers" programme, which consists of an 
intermittently informal discussion among five 

experts on weather, speeches, trains, birds’-nests 

and beer, the man who criticized the week’s weather 
taxed me to the uttermost. 

Grumbold, the trains man, had been quite easy. 

He talked for his five minutes about the 7.58 from 

Shouting Upwards to Wolverhampton, and he con- 

centrated on the way it bumped across the level 

crossing two and a half miles south of the Lampglass 
signal-box. It was simple enough to get the other 
people talking about how before 1949 it used to go 
simply whuck-whuck-whuck whereas since then it has 
always thumped four times and added a slight rattle— 

a suggestion of over-emphasis there. The birds’-nests 

reviewer brought out a pretty strong point, I thought, 

when she mentioned the washing hung out in the 
yardens to the east of the line: stripes and spots, 
nothing but stripes and spots—enough to exasperate 

anybody, let alone a driver recently returned from a 

tour of blast-furnaces . But anyway, finding a 








“Oh, 1 remember now—it’s not the food that’s fabulous here; 
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THE NUB 


point for discussion had presented no difficulty at all. 


But the weather 
you could get hold of. 
mist was really absurd; 
discuss morning mist, 


misty 


mornings in the 


reviewer, Calliper, said nothing 
The way he harped on morning 
I couldn’t suggest they should 
even though there had been two 


week. I just had to fall back 


on his penultimate sentence, where he touched quite 
incidentally on what people said to him about it. 


“Well,” 


I said desperately, 
the rest of us thought about the week’s weather, 


what 
but 


“T don’t know 


I wonder if anybody else agrees that the most influential 


factor is 


wet 


feet. If I understand you rightly, 


Calliper, you feel that so long as the weather involves a f 
few wet feet it has established its claim to be taken 


notice of. 


he said, 


Grumbold ?”’ 
Grumbold was a bit startled, 


“Well,” 


I could see. 


“that wasn’t exactly a point that had struck 
me, but I suppose in fact .. . 


But on the other hand, 


is it true that morning mist gives you wet feet! 1 


didn’t get wet feet myself. 
mention was 
“Oh, surely,” 


What I really wanted to 


Snapfinger broke in. He’s the beer 
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reviewer, but he knows all about everything else. 
“Morning mist always involves wet feet somehow or 
other. What struck me very forcibly when we took 
that train on Tuesday, if I may hark back for a 
moment, was the way, when anybody opened the 
door at Overspill——” 

“But that’s just the point I wanted to make,” 
Grumbold insisted—‘‘the fact of what happens when 
one opens the door at Overspill. Even if one’s feet 
haven't got wet, after all, there’s a limit to the number 
of times one can put up with hearing the door smack 


into the tea-trolley——” 
“Oh, I absolutely agree.” This was Miss Shilling- 
straw, the birds’-nests lady. ‘‘What possible advan- 


tage is there in always having the tea-trolley—what ?”’ 

She broke off because somebody else had made a 
sound she construed, no doubt hopefully, as an 
interruption. 

“IT was only going to say,” said Miss Stupe, who 
was doing the speeches that week, “that I didn’t think 
Denzil Grumbold meant there was any advantage. 
It was just the fact that it was always there, wasn’t 
that it?” 

“Oh, absolutely. This question of wet feet, if 
that’s the main point about the week’s weather——-” 

“Isn't it always?” cut in Calliper, and we all 
laughed. Very handsome of him, | thought; nothing 
like a little laugh to clear the air. But then, blowed if 
he didn’t plunge right back into his confounded morning 
mist. ““Now my special feeling about morning mist, 
which as Snapfinger admits tends to give one wet feet 
more than anything—-—” 

But Snapfinger wasn't having this, and I didn't 
blame him. “Oh, come,” he said. “1 don’t think you 
can accuse me of—I mean, more than anything is a 
large order. What I said was—harking back to the 
train, if | may for 4 moment- ; 

“But I do so feel,” Miss Stupe interrupted, “that 
one mustn’t keep harking back to the train. The only 
question about morning mist, after all, is a basic one, 
isn’t it—the fact that whether one happens to be in 
a train——” 

Well, this sort of thing went on for quite a while, 
but at last it became obvious to me that I had to cut 
the whole thing short; after all, there were three others 
to be got in. So I summed up hastily, making the 
fundamental subject of discussion as clear to the 
listener as I could: ‘‘Well, it seems we’re all agreed 
that broadly, judging by the number of wet feet 
concerned, the week’s weather has kept pretty well up 
to average; and now we pass on to birds’ nests. 
Clytemnestra Shillingstraw has been examining some 
of the more prominent robins’ nests in disused South 
Yorkshire drain-pipes . . .” 

Then Miss Shillingstraw read her piece. Most of 
it was about the number of second nests in the same 
place, and the others showed a disposition to discuss 
that, but I soon got them on to the growing tendency 
of people not to disuse their drainpipes. I like to get 
right to the heart of a matter myself. 

RicHARD MALLETT 


—- 
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ORDERS 
PROMPTLY 
| EXECUTED 


“Five hundred handbills, ‘The hour is nigh, prepare 
to meet thy doom’—any particular rush?” 


BALLADE OF A 
MISUNDERSTOOD AUTHOR 


WROTE a book by fits and starts 
And published it; my kith and kin, 

God bless their non-existent hearts, 

Read it and grinned a tactful grin. 

The blurb was thick where blood was thin— 
“The fierce, mysterious Orient .. . 

A brilliant study of Viet Minh... .”, 
Which really isn’t what I meant. 


The play they made about it charts 
A white man’s slow decay from gin. 
They split my hero in two parts 
By giving him a younger twin; 
Both réles were played by Richard Gwynn 
And people loved the way it went, 
X strolling out as Y dashed in, 
Which really isn't what I meant. 


The film will star Miss Dawn Rinartz; 
Wearing a two-piece tiger-skin 
To help her acting out, she darts, 
Pursued, through tunnellings for tin; 
Then there’s a chap called Gunga Din, 
Lassie, a duel in a tent; 
I think that the Marines will win, 
Which really isn't what I meant. 










Envoi , 
Prince, when I limned my heroine 
But let it pass. By accident 
I’ve made a pile from “Sin for Sin,” 
Which really isn’t what I meant. 
Peter Dickinson 
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Blackbird in Railman’s Trousers Probe 
Spaak, Bedser to Draft Lodging Turns Protest 


OU can’t keep abreast of 

everything that’s going on. 

That way madness lies. I 
met a man last week who was on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown, 
trying to make sense of the east 
German business. I did my best to 
help—he somehow had the idea 
that Gruenther and Grotewohl 
were the same man—and he at once 
plunged off again with, “All right, 
then. Take Syngman Rhee. What 
does he mean when he says, ‘I speak 
as a Pakistani, in fact as an Egyp- 
tian’? Cairo is twenty-five hundred 
miles from Amritsar.” 

I said, ‘““Wasn’t that Nehru?” 
and a short lady standing next in 
the bus queue said “John Foster 
Dulles. All the same, he shouldn't 
have freed the prisoners.” 

You see how easy it is to get 
confused, 

In times like these my own plan 
is to select a single event each week 


“J think you'll sleep soundly— 


and concentrate on getting a 
thorough grasp of it, wringing out 
all the meaning I can. My this 
week’s choice is the Littlehampton 
affair. You recall the case, no doubt. 

A Littlehampton railwayman 
has been “ordered,” reports say, 
to keep watch over a goods truck so 
that a blackbird nesting in it shall 
not be disturbed by shunting. On 
this item I have ruminated to the 
exclusion of all but one other, 
distantly connected, concerning a 
resolution passed by the Shrewsbury 
conference of the National Union 
of Railwaymen’s Women’s Guild, 
urging longer trousers for their 
husbands. 

First things first. From what 
I know of railway administration 
that Littlehampton order must have 
come from pretty high up. No 
stationmaster would care to issue 
it on his sole responsibility. At the 
very least it would go to Region 





1 otled all the secret panels this morning.” 
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level, and I imagine that a good 
deal of preliminary correspondence 
would be involved. 
‘To: Head Man, S/Region. 
From: S8/Master, Littlhmptn, Sx. 
(Via Eastbourne, Lewes) 
Request authority detail Linesman 
Doggett, J.W., security duties re 
blackbird nesting wagon A41191 
siding here. 
Ref: BTE/BR/SR/71/Gds/P.Way 
& Sh. Mem. 91967.” 


To: S/Master, Lttlhhmptn, Sx. 
From: Reg. HQ. (Via Wivelsfield, 

Horsted Ke ynes) 
Your 91967 receiving consideration 
N.U.R., N.U.R.W.G., Lennox- 
Boyd, nature editor Railway Mag. 
and P.R.O. Marylebone. Forward 
latter full details for possible Press 
release, and keep posted number, 
colour, shape, etc. any eggs. Also 
transmit this HQ. length all 
trousers your area (both legs). 

tef: ADMIN/ORG/Stumstr special 
Per Guard’s Bag.” 


There, for space reasons, the 
imagination must leave the official 
side, though in the comforting 
knowledge that all will be well in the 
end. But what of the human angle ? 
Circulating freely among the known 
facts, which are scanty, the imagin- 
ation fills in the Littlehampton 
scene as follows : 


It is early on a midsummer 
morning. Railwayman Doggett, in 
his streaming waterproof, is erasing 
obsolete chalk-marks from wagon 
A41191 when he finds himself under 
observation from a blackbird nesting 
inside. He has no sooner perceived 
the significance of this than a 
shunting engine comes clanging 
round the bend. Doggett halts it in 
the nick of time, and the driver, an 
embittered old man whom we will 
call Sid Clapper, with a lifetime's 
shunting behind him, demands to 
know why. “Blackbird,” pants 
Doggett. ‘Nesting in A41191.” 
‘So what?” says Clapper, more 
likely than not with an oath. “Get 
off the line.” Doggett defies him 
and high words ensue, only falling 
short of bloodshed because a fore- 
man platelayer chances along and 
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points out that a dispute of this 
kind, arbitrarily patched up, may 
well break out again and lead to 
Union action, with the chance of 
having to spend a month at home 
with the wife and kids on strike pay. 

The scene therefore dissolves to 
the stationmaster’s office at Little- 
hampton, with all hands assembled, 
train crews having abandoned their 
passengers up and down that part 
of Sussex. Tempers are already 
running high when the station- 
master takes the chair, and his 
request for volunteers for blackbird 
duty provokes cheers and jeers. 
Doggett forward, and a 
spokesman of his de-chalking detail 
asks who is to do his work while he’s 
playing wet-nurse to a bird’s egg. 
Clapper speaks hotly of the loss of 
shunting hours. Jostling (a small 
man at the back) causes a broken 
window. Fortunately the station- 
master is justly entitled to his 
reputation as Strong Man of the 
Southern Region, and he now 
decides on the bold step of referring 
the whole situation to a higher 
authority. The meeting disperses 
with sultry mutterings and it is 
surprising that no one takes the 
opportunity, while frank and free 
consultation is in the air, to 
refer to the deficiencies in railway 
trousers. 

It is some days later that this 
matter comes to the fore and proves, 
unless my imagination is at fault, 
the spark to the powder barrel. 

Doggett, his duties officially 
approved by this time, is at his post 
one afternoon when Clapper shunts 
to a halt and insists on measuring 
his (Doggett’s) trousers, not 
choosing to explain that he is acting 
on the stationmaster’s instructions. 
There are angry exchanges, first of 
words, then of blows. The black- 
bird, in a nervous state but not vet 
a mother, flies off in alarm and, as is 
later announced by the Public 

Xelations Department of British 
toad Nervices, begins a fresh nest 
in the back of an eight-wheeled 
lorry. By an unlucky chance, this 
is the moment at which a special 
train draws up beside A4l191, 
discharging Mr. W. P. Allen, Sir 
Michael Barrington-Ward, General 
Sir Daril Watson and other members 
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of the Railway Executive, all intent 
on seeing the bird. . . 

From now on the figures of 
Doggett and Clapper recede into 
their rightful insignificance. The 
long-smouldering feud between road 
and rail transport 
startling 


erupts with 
suddenness, its flames 
illuminating a huge political canvas. 
There is frenzied activity in the 
Conservative Central Office. Mr. 
Attlee, summoning his shadow 
cabinet, is obliged to cable post- 
ponement of his advertised visit to 
President Tito, thus drawing a storm 
of speculative 
world’s 


comment in the 
which in many 
quarters links this step with the 
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headline “Baby Fuad Will Never Be 
King.” Crowds gather in Downing 
Street. Lights burn all night at The 
Hague. In Germany a Daily Express 
reporter is seized by the Russians 
and held incommunicado for ten 
minutes or a thousand words. Army 
leave is stopped in Syria. The name 
of Won Yong Duk is on every lip 
and General Neguib, now revealed 
as a mere puppet of Wing Com- 
mander Boghdadi, a young officer 
of the Council of Revolution 

But that way madness lies. 

Will anyone who sees the black- 
bird get its leg-length if possible / 
Self-measurement form enclosed, 

J. B. Boornroyp 


O see India with the 
artist’s eye, or even 
the visitor’s, was 
never possible for 
those of us who 
worked there. Aden, 
or whatever the last 
port of call was, could 
be looked at with that 
kind of subjective de- 
tachment; but once 
we were ashore at 
Bombay, the heart 
and mind were too heavily engaged. Conscience, service 
morale, whatever it was—the appalling sense of 
responsibility that erected and permeated that whole 
breath-taking pyramid of administration—would have 
no truck with wsthetics. We were dull dogs and 
impatient of the tourist mentality. 

The bazaar was picturesque, to be sure; but what 
was the Municipal Sanitary Inspector doing this hot 
afternoon, and how many of the names on his pay-roll 
represented real sweepers! That village, of course, 
made a charming picture, perched up on its island of 
dead villages in its green sea of crops; but it had too 
many registered bad characters; its two headmen were 
at ancestral loggerheads and behind with their land 
revenue; and on a jaundiced, official view of the green 
sea, it was going to be difficult enough to get in this 
harvest’s revenue, let alone clear off arrears. And that 
charming couple we met yesterday evening, all the 
graces of the east and west combined—wasn’'t it his 
brother-in-law who had that case pending in the 
A.D.M.’s court; and although we knew that this social 
encounter would not affect the course of justice, would 
more than one in ten of cur charges believe this; and 
is not the appearance of justice as vital as justice 
itself ¢ 

One need never regret having taken a hand in the 
administration of British India; on any reasonable 
view of historical probabilities it was unique. And it had 
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other compensations, according to your sense of 


vocation, or your sense of self-importance, or even 
your plain gullibility. But it was never really much 
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fun. Even the smallest of us knew quite a bit of that 
infinite neglect of heart’s ease which in happier countries 
is the royal prerogative. 

It was not only beauty and quaintness that the 
visitor saw and we did not. There were other things 
which we took for granted, or had explained away, or 
even in sheer self-protection had schooled ourselves not 
to notice. There was the smell and manifest physical 
appearance of evil, uncommon now in the west. There 
was man’s respectable and matter-of-fact inhumanity 
toman. There was the age-old, lingering and dreadful 
martyrdom of the domesticated animals. And there 
was a lot that was comic, only we had not so much lost 
our sense of humour as developed some of the vast, 
tolerant resignation of the country, se that almost 
nothing was incongruous any more. 

The visitor sees it all, the beauty, the quaintness, 
the huge, inhuman irresponsibility, the comicalness. 
He sees the East, which is not an abstraction or a boy’s 
adventure-story-cum-Hollywood myth, but a very 
real and solid world, which begins with improbable 
suddenness at Suez and goes, I imagine, as far as Japan. 
And if, while he is contemplating the East, he feels a 
cold breath on the back of his neck, it will be something 
in character, a buffalo, or a mangy dog, or a wildly 
grotesque man. Let him by all means turn round. 
It will not be his conscience. 

Whether I myself could, after all these years, see 
India if I went back to it I do not know. There are 
things I remember well, as merest matters of fact, 
which now strike me suddenly as exciting. It is not, 
I am sure, the ordinary middle-aged process of gilding 
the past. I am not adding anything to what I re- 
member, but losing something that would not, at the 
time, let me see it as it was. What was sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought now emerges awash with 
the authentic red-gold haze of India, which could be, 
and often was, sunlit dust, but seemed at other times 
simply the sticky and indissoluble dregs of perennial 
sunlight. Could I now, given the opportunity, 
contemplate the picturesque East and, if I turned 
round, find behind me, not my official conscience, but 
only the picturesque and indigenous buffalo ? 

P. M. HupparpD 
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Out Of This World 


HE other day I was in Dublin, 
the capital of Ireland, or 
Eire, or Southern Ireland, or 
the Republic of Ireland, depending 
on the way you approach the 
Partition, or the Eirs, or the anti- 
Partition, or the Six Counties, or in 
short, the Irish problem. I was there 
for the 25th PEN Congress. (For 
the benefit of the uninitiated I 
should add that PEN stands for 
Poets, Essayists and Novelists. It 
does not stand for Pompously 
Eccentric Nonentities, as has been 
suggested by certain unkind critics.) 
At the beginning of the Congress 
I thought, in all ignorance, that the 
200 odd writers present representing 
over 30 PEN Centres from all over 
the world, might perhaps discuss a 
few of the burning problems of 
the day, such as, for instance, the 
persecution of writers in that dark 
side of the globe which lies between 
Prague and Peking and envelopes 
nearly half of the human race. 
Stupidity (my own) could hardly 
have gone further than that. I 
failed to realize that problems 
which concern living—and dying— 
human beings could not possibly be 
allowed to disturb the learned 
deliberations of people interested 
primarily in the more important 
matters of the pen, and the PEN. 
However, as the Congress pro- 
ceeded I myself became convinced 
not without the help of many 
quadruple doses of Irish whiskey 
that this attitude of coinplete 





indifference to facts was both right 
and sound. And at the closing 
session I supported without hesi- 
tation the French motion to send a 
telegram of protest to—President 
Peron of Argentina. The telegram 
expressed the indignation of the 
writers of the world at the arrest 
of the Argentine writer Sefora 
Victoria Ocampo. We naturally 
ignored the fact that the Sefiora 
had been released some ten days 
previously. Writers, after all, have 
more important things to do than 
read newspapers. 

We naturally refused to listen 
to delegates who claimed to be 
unable to see the point of the tele- 
gram. Why protest, they argued— 
rather pathetically—at the release 
of one writer in the Argentine and, 
at the same time, keep silent about 


the non-release of hundreds of 


writers, including many PEN 
members, from Communist prisons 
behind the Curtain? The Congress, 
of course, couldn’t be bothered 
with such trivial, purely technical 
details, and the Perdén telegram was 
duly dispatched. 

Next came the issue of the 
German PEN, or rather the German 
PENs, for there are two PEN 
Centres in Germany. Writers in 
West Germany belong to the PEN 
Centre of the Federal Republic. 
But the Communists in East 
Germany have their own Centre, 
and Communist sympathizers in 
West Germany are, by order, 
members of the East (Communist) 
Centre. Some simple-minded dele- 
gates believed, for a moment, that 
the German Communists might be 
asked to withdraw from the 
Congress. After all, the PEN is an 
organization which, according to 


its Charter, stands for freedom of 


thought, freedom of the press and 
many other reactionary bourgeois 
prejudices, But the Congress 
decided otherwise and the German 
Communist Centre will continue to 
be affiliated to the International 
PEN. 


This is indeed a most happy 


solution. A few PEN Centres of 


writers in exile also belong to the 
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International PEN. Their members 
are refugee writers who have had to 
leave their countries on account of 
Communist terror. At the annual 
PEN Congresses they will now have 
the opportunity to meet, in a 
friendly and congenial atmosphere, 
the representatives of their own 
executioners. 

This ingenious PEN method 
for furthering international under- 
standing deserves to be copied 
by other professional organizations. 
Writers should not keep to them- 
selves the monopoly of political 
fantasy. For instance, the Asso- 
ciation of Survivors from Nazi 
Concentration Camps can well 
invite the members of the former 
SS Camp Guards to join them, say, 
on a jovial bus tour of the Riviera. 

Another wonderful idea was 
put forward by one of the PEN 
Vice-Presidents. There were, he 
explained, rumours about  restric- 
tions on the freedom of the press 
and literature in certain (unspecified) 








“The engine’s running dead quiet, she won't back-fire and I can't get the wretched radiator to boil.” 


countries. For this reason a letter 
should be sent to all PEN Centres 
in the world asking them to describe, 
in frank and objective reports, 
the conditions existing in their 
respective countries. When all the 
replies are received the PEN can 
publish them together in a book. 
One foolish delegate objected 
to this excellent proposal on the 
ground that the few PEN Centres 
still existing behind the Curtain are 
completely Communist controlled. 
Consequently, the reports which 
they would write (if they bother to 
reply to the PEN questionnaire at 
all) would repeat the well-known 
assertions that only under a 
Communist régime can writers 
enjoy complete freedom of ex- 
pression. Another delegate pointed 
out tliat to invite writers in East 
Europe to report frankly on 
conditions in their countries 
amounts to inviting them to commit 
suicide, which, perhaps, they might 
refuse to do. And what about 
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writers in Communist prisons? Will 
the PEN questionnaire be sent to 
the Heads of the Communist Police 
Services with the request: “ Please 
forward. Urgent PEN business ’”’ ‘ 
But all these objections, it must 
be admitted, once again, concerned 
trivial, purely technical details. 
They could not—and they did not 
trouble an assemblage of writers, 
who took pride in looking down on 
all earthly matters with an air of 
bored detachment and who were 
happy to have their heads and their 
feet firmly in the clouds. Writers, 
after all, love to live in their 
imagination. MIcHAEL PaprEv 
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‘**But the local travellers were by no 
means unanimous in their appreciation 
of this action by British Railways; in 
fact of those who did reply to the official 
letter 70 per cent. approved the change, 
60 per cent. did not. 

Why not?"—East Essex Gazette 


Well, for one reason . . 
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ANYBODY’S RACE a Press Mission to Siberia Marks End of 
® 


EARING Krasnoyarsk, Friday. lam determined 

to get through, despite a shortage of soap and 

the usual trouble with plugs that don’t fit the 
basins. What an honour for my country, my paper 
and myself, if 1 can be the first man without high cheek 
bones to reach Vladivostok by rail since 1948. I’ve 
a good chance. I’m as fit as anybody in the party, and 
my breathing is much more regular than poor Philby’s, 
of the Dispatch. He was delirious last night, imagining 
himself back at Omsk before the methylated spirit ran 
out, and a-babbling of green tea. I think the sealed 
windows are getting him down. 

Irkutsk, Sunday. Philby breathed his last about 
4 a.m., though the Soviet train commander did 
what he could just before the end, even giving him a 
permit to be buried anywhere outside the prohibited 
Baikal area and, of course, not within fifteen miles of 
the eastern seaboard. There are only four of us now: 
Welby-Montague of the Post, Grinch of the Herald- 
Tribune, and Mrs. McHintocky of (I believe) Vogue. 
She is a taciturn woman, inclined to be secretive, but 
obviously a determined and experienced traveller. 
Kleven days out of Moscow, and her sandwiches still 
look as fresh as the day they were wrapped. A 
dangerous opponent. 

Nothing else to report. A cyclist who overtook us 
near Irkutsk had salt on his boots. Grinch says this 
means rain, but he is an odd fellow. 1 suspect him 
of joking. 

Chita, Tuesday, Still in good heart, though supplies 
are running dangerously short. I have only three bars 
of chocolate left and a little dried yak’s milk which I 
bought during a halt to change engine-drivers, the old 
one having passed the age-limit. It is said to make an 
excellent paste when mixed with water, so I used it to 
stick down a notice on the window warning foreigners 
not to look out when passing atomic research stations. 
The notice was loose at the bottom and rustled each 
time Mrs. McHintocky breathed out. The noise was 





and her masterly control of all sections of the 
orchestra leaves us wondering what she will achieve . . . 
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Five-year Travel Plan: Exclusive Story 


beginning to get on my nerves and I feared one of those 
sudden attacks of blind rage to which trans-Siberian 
travellers are subject. I still have plenty of whisky, 
though. 

Wednesday. 1 don’t know where we are. Welby- 
Montague got out early this morning for a breather, 
while the train was on an up gradient, and was eaten 
by wolves. The guard says they haven't had a foreign 
correspondent for five years or more and are becoming 
savage. I managed to save his ticket, however, while 
Mrs. McHintocky created a diversion by throwing 
paper patterns, etc., out of the window. His widow 
may like to have it, even if we can’t get a refund for the 
balance of the journey. 

Grinch is getting weaker and took no part in this 
small excitement. 

Friday? Can't be sure of the date. Too weak to 
cut notches on the luggage-rack now. Poor Grinch 
asked for a piece of chocolate late last night. He has 
nothing of his own left, apparentiy. But I reminded 
him that the interests of my paper must come first. He 
seemed to understand, and sank back with a gentle smile 
on his pinched blue lips. Journalism is a hard trade, 
but it is the Code that helps one through the bitterest 
moments. 

Mrs. McHintocky, whose sandwiches seem quite 
inexhaustible, has been eyeing my whisky flask 
surreptitiously all day. She is not the woman she was, 
hair unpinned at the back and a slovenly wrinkle in her 
right stocking, and I suggested that if either of us was 
to get through to Vladivostok we must come to an 
arrangement—pool our resources and slog it out to- 
gether. Better beth than neither, was the way I put 
it. She agreed, with some reluctance, and gave me 
half a sandwich in exchange for an overlong pull at my 
flask. 

Blagovyeshchensk, next day. The name may be 
incorrect. The train makes only a short halt at these 
out-of-the-way places, and one reads notices slowly in 





at the full maturity of her powers. 
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this rarefied air. Grinch made a brave ending, with 
his head on Mrs. McHintocky’s typewriter, and I intend 
to send a full account to the Herald-Tribune, if my own 
paper permits. It is the least I can do, and American 
rates, as Mrs. McHintocky reminds me, are high. 

I am growing suspicious of the woman. Outwardly 
she sticks to our pact, but there is a glint in her eye, 
and I suspect her of bribing the train commander to 
lock me in the compartment after Harbin and thus 
ensure that she is the first to set foot in Vladivostok. 
He was certainly bolting a sandwich when I strolled 
along the corridor to offer him a drop of whisky this 
afternoon. I must be on my guard. 

Beyond Harbin, 1953. Mrs. McHintocky and I are 
roped together now. She made a fuss at first (and it is 
awkward at times), but I insisted. I am determined 
that she shan’t get out without me—and told her so. 
Actually, I hope to do better than that. 

My plan is to get a half-hitch of the rope, up 
at her end, round the tap in the wash-place while she 
is busy collecting her things, leaving enough at my end 
to get me clear out on to the platform. But she is 
cunning as the devil and has a powerful pair of scissors 
in her sewing-bag. It will be touch and go. 

Vladivostok. Victory! She cut the rope, as I 
feared, but I swear I had a foot on the platform first. 
It is all very well for her to claim she got out further up 
the train, and so had a longer journey. What of it? 
I might as well say she started at Victoria, while I had 
to come up from Barnes. 
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I shall say that, if necessary. 

Later. Mrs. McHintocky is persisting in her 
ridiculous claim, so I am putting it about that she is a 
Frenchwoman, born in Ulster of a Scottish father and a 
Southern Irish mother, who has spent most of her life 
on the extreme western edge of the West Riding. 
Already she has had her passport torn up by a party of 
Lancastrian diplomats visiting Vladivostok by air, and 
there is a move in the Chinese quarter here to argue 
that her eyes turn up at the corners and have an 
inscrutable look. With any luck she will be torn to 
pieces before nightfall. H. F. Exiis 


“THE VIEW WAS DULL .. .” 


ITH nerves like nitrogen and guts of granite 
They reached the highest point upon our planet. 
How does it feel to set the first of feet 
So far above the fellow in the street ? 
Alas, it seems, on Nature’s proudest height 
Man was the only interesting sight. 
“The view was dull,” they say, ‘and al! below 
Flat and monotonous.” I told you so. 
“God did not mean us,” I have often said, 
“To look at trees and cows from overhead.” 
A fortiori, it must be a fiop 
To look at lofty mountains from the top. 
How disappointing is the bird’s-eye view 
That shows a world foreshortened and askew! 
Even the sea-gull finds the air a bore 
And spends his hours of leisure on the shore. 
They fly us upward through the mist and snow 
Till suddenly, behold! the clouds below! 
The sun, it’s true, is shining fair and full: 
But all you see is miles of cotton-wool, 
Which, though it earns a murmur of surprise, 
Is very soon a burden on the eyes. 
It is not natural, it is not right, 
To look at clouds so uniformly bright: 


And with relief one glimpses through a gap 

Some darkened corner of the earthly map. 
There is a lesson, I believe, in this, 

Which you must try, my brothers, not to miss. 

Though all must climb, and at the top we crow, 

The heights of life look better from below. 

You queue and crowd to see the great go by: 

They are so bored with it they want to die. 

You think, how wondrous it would be to wear 

Orders and swords, tiaras in your hair: 

But you should hear high Ministers complain 

“O Lord, White Tie and Everything again!” 

These, looking round, like Hillary and Co., 

See nothing else but cotton-wool and snow, 

The same high peaks at banquet or at ball, 

Ambassadors, Archbishops, Dukes and all, 

Judges and Generals, legislators, Lords, 

And Civil Servants in distinguished hordes, 

Never a poet, actor, singer, clown, 

The Champion Jockey or the Toast of Town. 

They long, believe me, for a lower view, 

And fain would pop into a pub with you. 

Get this, my friend, into your simple skull: 

The view from Everest is very dull. a. ©. B. 
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The Old School Days 


“MONCRETE mi., as he used 
to be in the old school list, 
was raised to the peerage 

last year and took the title of Lord 
Lampost, and now I see that he has 
rushed into print with an auto- 
biography called T'he Petrified Snow- 
drop. 1 think that all the chaps 
who were at school with me have 
now written their autobiographies. 
Indeed there are rather more auto- 
biographies than chaps, for some of 
them have done it three or four 
times. The Slosher indeed has 
written his six times-—two about his 
experiences as a racing-trainer, two 
as an explorer in Central Mexico and 
two more since he became a bishop. 
What I always like about auto- 
biographies are the carly chapters 
on school life. They all boast, but 
the fashions in boasting change 
from age to age. Truth will out, 
they say, even in an affidavit, but 
rarely, I fancy, in an autobiography. 

Sam Plummer was a boy who 

was as naturally made for a public 
school as anyone could imagine 
Captain of the Eleven, a strong wing 
three-quarter, moderately clever, 
happy, popular. “A leader,” said his 
Housemaster. ‘The clean-limbed 
type,” said the Chaplain. 

Then at Cambridge he went all 

“leftie’’ because “‘leftie’’ was at 
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“Well, how about pairing again 
to-morrow, and inviting the Chief 
Whips to join us?” 


that time the fashion in the public 
school set, and, since he had some 
brains and could read and write, he 
got a job on the Dead-End Review, 
writing ‘‘delicious middles” after 
the style of Mr. Mercaptan, and it 
was natural enough that when he 
came to write his autobiography, 
which he did under the title of The 
Ungirt Loin shortly before Mr. 
Chamberlain flew to Munich, he 
could not for very shame admit 
that he had enjoyed his public 
school, been a success and been 
respected there. 

It was the greatest piece of luck 
for him that Tony Hastings, a 
weedy sort of hoy, who was always 
known as the Haberdasher and who 
had shared a room with Sam, had 
shot himself in a fit of melancholia 
in Outer Mongolia the year before 
and could not answer back. So Sam 
was able to fill his chapter with 
hair-raising stories of the tortures 
which he had suffered in those dis- 
tant days at Tony Hastings’s hands. 
It is true that Sam had notoriously 
more strength in his little finger than 
Tony in his whole body, but then, 
Sam boasted, he was always a 
coward. Thus did he keep his 
honour among the Dead-End boys. 

But, if ever there was a wet at 
school, if there was a boy who really 
was bullied, it was Concrete mi. I 
remember Sam Plummer taking a 
flying kick at him, sending him 
clean through a downstairs window 
and leaving him sprawling and in 
tears on the gravel outside. The 


wettest thing there ever was! If 


only Concrete could have written 
his book before the war, what a 
success he could have had! But he 
missed the bus. He always was a 
bit slow to move. Indeed he was 
thirty-seven before he left the 


Liberal party, and it is typical of 


him that he should be the last 
member of my form to write his 
autobiography. 

Typical also of him and of these 
new times is the insult which has 
stung him into print. He has heard 
mean rumours going about that he 
was unhappy at school, that he was 
bullied there, that it was the 
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unkindness of the treatment that 
he received which drove him into 
revolt, Socialism, wash-basins and 
the House of Lords. He willnot stand 
for that. So he has written his book 
to tell us that, far from being bullied 
at school, he was, on the contrary, 
the school bully. 

There was not an unroast bottom 
in the Lower School by the time 
that Concrete was through. Flash- 
man had nothing on him, and 
when at length he came to prefect’s 
estate, he tells us, he used to beat 
the whole House every night and 
laugh aloud as he did it. Not a boy 
dared breathe, he boasts, not a boy 
dared laugh, not a boy dared move, 
when Concrete was on the road. 

Poor old Sam Plummer! He 
was one of those of whom it was 
really true that his schooldays were 
the happiest days of his life. Ever 
since he joined the Dead-End 
Review, nothing went right with 
him, and he sank from drink to 
drugs, from drugs to making 
speeches about Proportional Repre- 
sentation. Yet such men—even 
those who fall furthest—all have 
their ultimate pride, the one last 
point that they will not surrender. 
They brought him Concrete’s book 
as he lay groaning on the sick-bed, 
and for one last flickering moment 
the old Plummer that we knew 
flared up. 

“It’s a lie,” he said, “it’s alla 
lie—all that I wrote in The Ungirt 
Loin. I did kick Concrete through 
the window and, what’s more, 
followed him out on to the gravel 
outside and went on kicking him 
again and again when he was down. 
I did, [did!’”’ The great burden was 
lifted from his soul. He sank back 
lifeless on to his pillow with a happy 
smile upon his lips. 

Lord Lampost is still with us. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


& & 


Surprise 


“Knocked down by an unknown 
cyclist in the grounds of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Portsmouth, yesterday evening, 
Nurse Violet May Vout (47), was sent 
home for treatment.” 

Portsmouth Evening News 
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. WATER WAQCTAILS 
ay 1 E music of the water you so love 


has flowed into your hollow, deticate bones 
from the moment you were hatched, in the 
nest above 
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the brook, among the old wall’s fallen stones. 
Prosaically hunting food, you move 
in trills, arpeggios, and undertones 
of water-music made 
visible and tangible, in rhythms played 
upon the grass as six cross-weaving notes 
whose only motif is, to stuff their throats. 
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And yet, perhaps the brook did not teach you, 
but you the brook his grace-notes to sing true, 
and to count one-and-two and one-and-two, 
keeping strict time in all his varied theme 
from noontide ecstasy to midnight dream. 
Whatever the relationship, of choice 
you seldom stray from earshot of his voice, 
as the thrush, the blackbird roams. 
You are Erato’s children, and she knows 
who taught you those 
roulades, cadenzas, and arpeggios 
of water-music played upon the grass i} ip))p 
as pianissimo as your shadows pass, i} } | HH) y) 
\\ \\\\Y\ \ wagtails, you little running metronomes. susseseunieee niin aed AL Ul MM) 
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Among the Tribes 


HEN Queen Elizabeth the Second visited her 

Pictish tribes who live north of the Tweed, one 

of their headmen, the Lord Lyon King of Arms, 

staged tribal ceremonies suitable to the occasion. 
“L-Y-O-N”’, it was carefully explained: and indeed he 
looked more buzzard than lion, a long-necked tonsured 
lord, with crests of white hair waving like plumes from 
his head, and bushes of it tumbling across his eyes and 
lips. ‘This tribal realm,” said Lyon, had mustered 
for the inauguration of its new Chieftainess, as one great 
family, the kindred of the seven sons of a Pict progenitor: 


“C-R-U-1-T-H-N-E, but I don’t fancy that he himself 


ever attempted to spell it.” 

The Scots—as they now prefer to be called—value 
two things: good will and bad weather. When, on the 
eve of the inauguration, the sun shone warmly, they 
gasped a little and exclaimed “It’s awfully close!” 
They looked up, in some dismay, at the cloudless sky, 
and remarked “ Let’s hope it doesn’t last.” Their 
hopes, at the outset, were realized. 

That night the streets of Edinburgh were thronged 
with uniformed bandsmen wearing solar topees, as 
though in protection against the midnight sun, which is 
dangerously close to these latitudes. But next morning 
the people awoke, not, alas! to the brisk east wind 
which they love, but to the comforting moan of fog- 
horns down the Forth; and the new Chieftainess drove 
into a city enveloped snugly in a Pictish mist. 

Preceding the royal procession, a car containing the 
Chief Constable was greeted with a ribaldry appropriate 


in so law-abiding a people. Some days before, in a 
speech, he had urged them to “forget they were Edin- 
burgh people and cheer”; and this they did, led by the 
children and the girls from the chain-stores, forgetting 
for once to wait and see whether their neighbours were 
doing the same. Their cheers were reinforced by the 
shrieking of bagpipes and the skirling of locomotives. 
Only the trams were silent. 

Princes Street, down which the Chieftainess drove, 
had been disguised as the deck of a yacht, with masts 
and streamers, and with golden nets in which thistles 
and fleur-de-lys had been caught, but as yet no six- 
pences. Despite certain tribal prejudices the royal IT, 
emblazoned between the E and the R, remained un- 
molested. But handkerchiefs—tokens appropriate 
to the climate—were sold in the streets, inscribed 
“Elizabeth the First. Second to None.” As a salutary 
reminder of darker things, a stand had been erected in a 
cemetery for distinguished guests. But the tombstones 
in no way dashed their loyalty. 

The callous, mechanically-minded English have 
deprived the Royal Scots Greys, the Sovereign’s proper 
Scottish escort, of their horses, and herded their men 
into tanks. But in resourceful Scottish style the Co-ops 
came to the rescue, taking greys off the milk-round to 
mount a token detachment for the grand procession to 
St. Giles’s Cathedral. They mounted also the hereditary 
bearer of the St. Andrew’s flag (‘without which,’ 
remarked Lyon, ‘there couldn’t be a Union Jack”) and 
the hereditary Royal Banner Bearer of Scotland. 
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ON’T go down the mine, daddy—they’re only 
wanting the best. 
You haven’t been here a month, daddy, you've still got 
hair on your chest. 
You still show traces of coal-dust, daddy, especially 
behind the ears— 
Theyre only wanting the corps d’élite, who’ve been on 
the job for years. 


They want the economic advisers, the Margate Con- 
ference men, 

The ones who winter at Westminster and talk at 
Number Ten; 

The men with cuffs of expensive stuffs and silken 
polka-dot ties, 

With double tongues, and delicate hands, and sad 
political eyes. 

Let it be seen you’re good and keen—say what it. is 
you want: 

But they ’re only taking the pick, daddy—which means 
you certainly can’t. 


a 


(‘‘Banner, not standard. The standard is thirty-three 
feet long. We went into the matter very carefully at the 
time of Sir Alexander Korda’s film of Prince Charlie and 
decided that it would be distinctly inconvenient to 
carry in procession.” ) : 

This chieftain had taken the precaution of riding 
round and round a greyhound racing track for days 
beforehand, trying out his seat in all positions and his 
banner in all winds, and of flanking himself with two 
horsemen of the Oxford University Draghounds. The 
other, to reassure his animal with a familiar face, had 
encouraged its milkman to walk beside it at a discreet 
distance, wearing a bowler hat for the occasion. A 
general, jogging on a spirited charger, clasped his hand 
to his loyal heart to prevent his medals from scattering 
in the roadway. 

Other chieftains were fortunate enough to travel in 
carriages: a Duke bearing the Crown, an Earl the 
sceptre, and another Earl the Sword of State, wearing 
robes so girded as “‘to enable him to function with it 


RENUNCIATION 


Czech trades unions have been ordered by their federation to send four thousand of their best officials 
and workers into the coal mines to prevent a further fall in coal output, 

















You're still on almost the bottom rung, you ‘re 
not much more than a clerk: 

So don’t go down the mine, daddy— you ‘re 
just not up to the mark. 


But think what a heap of coal they'll get 
with all the boys in the team, 

With Willy Lawther working the belt and Horner 
cutting the seam! 

They are keen, and alive, and full of drive, and fired 
with the vital spark, 

And used to being out of their depth, and quite at home 
in the dark. 

And you'll be stuck with the old routine, the long 
laborious days 

Of making speeches and writing notes and drafting 
communiqués: 

But somebody's got to do the work behind the firing 


line; 
Not everyone can have the fun—so don’t go down the 
mine, P. M. Husparp 


B 


which could be extremely damaging.” Offensive action, 
however, proved unnecessary. 

Scottish peers marched into the Cathedral two by 
two, like velvet-clad animals entering the Ark (a crusted 
Tory one muttering “* What’s that man Beveridge doing 
here/”’). Two kilted dukes, their tribes hereditary 
enemies, marched side by side, and such was the good 
will that when one trod on the robe of the other he 
forbore from drawing his claymore. Some loyalists 
regretted that the Chieftainess did not put on the 
Crown. But the Scots, more considerate in this respect 
than the English, decided diplomatically that its weight 
was too great for her. 

The weather by now had changed. Eight thousand 
tribesmen, as they mopped their brows on the lawns of 
Holyrood Palace, sighed ‘This is the first time it’s ever 
been fine for the garden party.” Ranks of eight-foot 
thistles guarded the Chieftainess. Files of Edinburgh 
solicitors and “Pictish counery gentlemen, dressed for 
the Forest of Arden and armed with bows and arrows, 


offensively, even on a ceremonial occasion.” The discreetly protected her from excessive demonstrations 

hereditary Lord High Constable, for whom hedeputized, — of loyalty. 

was by accident of tribal custom a Lady. But she And in the evening, in a blaze of finery, she played a 

carried a baton “with a somewhat knobby head on it — spirited part in their tribal dances. KINROSS 
773 
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a statue of Ingrid Bergman.” 


“Why, Elmer, look 
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HAT with the Ladies’ Open 

Bowls on June 29; New- 

market on the 30th; the 
Royal Norfolk Show onJuly | and 2; 
the Women’s Athletic Champion- 
ships on July 3; and the Queen 
planting trees at Windsor on July 4, 
Governor Frank G. Clement of 
Tennessee will understand how hard 
it is for this paper to accept his 
courteous invitation to send a 
representative to the Hillbilly 
Homecoming at Maryville, Tenn., 
from June 29 thru July 4. 

I hope he will appreciate our 
real regret; for it looks like being a 
party of the highest order. Square- 
dancing, coloured movies, lectures 
and folk-dancing are to be dispensed 
with a liberality worthy of the Arts 
Council. On the opening day, 
Sergeant Alvin C. York, World 
War I Hero, will talk about his 
experiences. The “Queen of the 
Smokies’’* will be chosen, crowned, 





*Maryville lies near the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
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MR. LEMON REGRETS 


and awarded a complete wardrobe 
of clothing, the question of fit having, 
perhaps, been mentioned to the 
judges beforehand. The next day 
there will be a concert by the Old 
Harp Singers, a choir of mountain 
people singing folk music from 
shaped-note hymnals. 

Wednesday, July 1, brings Judge 
Camille Kelly, famed Juvenile Court 
judge, speaking on juvenile de- 
linquency, and Song Writers’ Night 
that evening features Hank Fort, 
composer of ‘Put Your Shoes On, 
Lucy.” The judge and Hank are 
both ladies; one of them might 
even be elected Queen of the 
Smokies. 

On Friday come Dr. Charles F. 
Bryan’s Dulcimer Folk Music Con- 
cert and, an hour later, the talk by 
Dr. Robert F. Thomas, mountain 
medical missionary, ““ Howdy Doc” ; 
and on Saturday is the Reunion of 
the Clans. There will be a prize for 
the Largest Clan—one silver dollar 
per member, maximum $50; ten 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON UMPIRES 
A VILLAGE CRICKET MATCH 


O in the leafy heart of June 
I donned, to judge the mimic 
strife, 
The white coat of a blameless life, 
And stood, the sunlit afternoon, 


Counting the pebbles, fixt in thought, 
And watch’d the battle ebb and 
flow, 
Where one would come, and 
lightly go, 
Too soon returning, bowl’d or 
caught; 


And one with keener eye would 
wield 
The unrelenting blade, and smite 
The flying ball to left or right 
In splendid arcs about the fie!d. 


With anxious but unerring eye 
I judg’d the careless wide, and 
spread 


The outstretch’d arms, and o’er 
the head 
Uprais’d the hand to mark a bye. 


But, on a sudden, lo! a shout 
About mineears ; and, high upflung 
The eager arms with silent tongue 
Made question whether in or out. 


I stood; I paused a moment’s space, 
And in the sudden hush I heard 
A counsellor that in me stirr’d, 

And said ‘’Twere better far to face 


The lifted brow and faint surprise 
Of him who waits thy stern decree, 
Than watch the incredulity 

Mirror’d in two-and-twenty eyes.” 


I rais’d the finger; as he went, 
The eager crowd, according well, 
Relax’d, and on their faces fell 
The silence of a deep content. 
G. H. VALLINS 
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“I've tightened up my backhand, 
but I’m still missing points in my 
expense accounts.” 


silver dollars for the Oldest Person; 
five for the Hog Calling Contest ; 
five for the Tobacco Spittin’ Con- 
test; and five for the Tall Tales 
Contest. 

The gate admission of $1.20 
includes all shows, exhibits, dis- 
plays, square-dancing and Home- 
coming Grand Ball, but not food, 
souvenirs, children’s rides or baby 
foods (though baby bottles will be 
warmed for free). There is, however, 
food at Sky Chefs (‘fine food 
pleasant recorded music”’), Broad- 
way Café (‘Just Good Food’’’), 
The Wilson’s Original Hillbilly 
festaurant (“Mountain Hawg 
Steak, Fride Chicken and Ho-made 
Bread”) and a dozen other 
places. 

The merrymaking culminates in 
the gigantic display of Fourth of 
July fireworks and a street dance 
in the Middle of Broadway. The 
joyous racket might well be enough 
to waken the dead; and if that 
phrase seems to have been dragged 
in by the heels, it is just my tactful 
approach to the problem of explain- 
ing to Governor Clement and All 
the Tennessee Hillbillies that Mr. 
Mark Lemon, to whom their in- 
vitation is addressed, ceased to edit 
this paper in 1870, when he died. 
Otherwise, he might have been a 
very good bet for the Tall Tales 
Contest; also, of course, for the 
Oldest Person. 

B. A. Youna 
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Monday, June 22 

When Sir Winston CHURCHILL 
turns down the corners of his 
mouth and looks 
straight ahead as 
he strides into 
the House of Commons, it means 
that he is annoyed. His own back- 
benchers have seen the expresion 
from time to time—honourable 
gentlemen opposite more often. 
And Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini 
might (had they possessed as long 
vision) have seen it frequently 
during the war. 

Nobody doubted who was the 
object of the anger to-day. 
President Syngman Rhee, of Korea, 
had piled complication upon com- 


House of Commons: 
Sir Winston is 
Severe 


plication by conducting a sort of 


Middle Way war of his own, in 





“ 


.. + Cinema had long since left 
tts El Dorado.”’—Mr. ‘Tom O'BRIEN. 


which his object seemed to ke to 
defeat and confound both his 
enemies and his friends and saviours. 
The release, by his order, of many 
thousands of prisoners-of-war, whose 
fate was to be the subject of clauses 
in the cease-fire agreement which 
seemed imminent, had thrown 
Downing-street and Washington 
into turmoil and the truce into the 
melting-pot. So no one was sur- 
prised by the fact that Sir Winston 
was angry. 

But there was a gasp of surprise 
when the Prime Minister made a 
statement in which he roundly 
accused President Rhee of “treach- 
erous” action against the United 


Nations. A short, sharp cheer of 


agreement went up from both sides 
of the House. Sir Wrinston said 
that, out of 33,000 war prisoners 


whose fate was the subject of 


discussion with the Communists, 
only some 8,000 to 9,000 remained 
in the camps. 

The British Government, Sir 
WINsTON said, had sent President 
Rhee a brisk Note viewing with 
deep concern the escapes, con- 


demning his treachery in face of 


promises that no escapes would be 
permitted, and declaring that, unless 
the South Korean Government 
showed more loyal co-operation, 
all the United Nations’ hard-won 
gains would be jeopardised. 

He gave what was regarded as 
a hint that steps might have to be 
taken to deal with South Korean 
intransigence: “It seems to me 
that great firmness should be shown 
and reinforcements might be needed 
in order to enforce a policy of peace 
and good faith.” 

There, clearly very unhappy, 
the House left the matter, for the 
moment. 

The taxation of cinema seats 
was the main subject for debate 
when the Finance Bill came up 
again, and there were strong pleas 
for quick action to save from 
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extinction many small (and some 
big) cinemas, especially those in 
“more remote” places. The cinema 
industry, said Mr. Tom O’Brien 
sadly had long since left its E] Dorado 
and he spoke as leader of the 
cinema workers’ Trade Union 
for the Chancellor took nearly 
£40 million a year from a turnover 
of around £105 to £110 million. 
Mr. Butier, however, felt com- 
pelled to take once more the part 
of the mortgage-foreclosing villain 
in this Parliamentary melodrama 
and urged that he was not “prey- 
ing” on the cinema more than on 
many other things—beer, for 
instance, or tobacco, or petrol, or 
matches, or people with money. 
Members wore a “thank-you 
for-nothing”’ air when he added- 
with that gift of extreme modera- 
tion he has—that if the cinema’s 
troubles continued, the claim to 
relief would “stand high among 
competitive claims on future occa- 
sions.” Then the House defeated 
the tax-cut demand by 218 votes 
to 195. 


Tuesday, June 23 


It was One of Those Afternoons 
in the Commons, with Sir WALDRON 
siiiasiiitttciaaetiies SMITHERS in the 

Bright Suggestions leading rdle. He 
Dept: eemed to be 
bubbling over with Bright Ideas, 
and two of them brought down the 
House. One was addressed to the 
Chancellor, whom he invited to tell 
himself that if he lived above his 
income the result would be disas- 
trous. Mr. Speaker drily commented 
that this seemed to be anticipating 
the debate on the Finance Bill. 

A little later on, Sir Wryston 
“deprecated unduly — sanguine 
expectations” about the coming 


Bermuda conference or the belief 


that three or four days’ talk would 
solve the world’s problems. 

Sir WALDRON rose again, fixed 
his Leader with a firm gaze and 
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pronounced (with lots of italics) 
that all would be well if he would 
allow everybody to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest. While most Members 
feverishly tried to work out the 
inwardness of that one, Sir WINsTON 
replied urbanely that it “seemed a 
wholly unobjectionable sentiment.” 

After that, the Finance Bill, 
once more, seemed dull. 


Wednesday, June 24 

It looked like being another of 
Those Days when Dr. BrouGHTron 
rose and de- 
manded that the 
Government 
“make every effort to improve the 
standard of food poisoning,” but 
when the somewhat disproportion- 
ate mirth provoked by this slip had 
died, the House became very serious 
and talked about atom-bombs, 
education, the Colour Bar, and the 
Perlin riots. 

Mr. Gwitym Ltoyp - GEorGE, 
the Food Minister, announced that 
81 applications to roast a Coronation 
ox had been granted, out of 154 
applications received. He added to 
this modified instalment of Merrie 
England the news that he hopes to 
de-ration sugar “in September” and 
a broad hint that, if all goes well, 
he will de-ration meat next year. 

Mr. CrookKsHaNnk, for the Prime 
Minister, said ‘‘ No!” to a suggestion 
that the Minister of Education, Miss 
HorspruGcu, be included in the 
Cabinet. He observed that a goodly 
part of the blame must be borne 


House of Commons: 
Another Atomic 
Explosion 





by the previous Government (in 
which the Minister of Education 
was included in the Cabinet) and 
that Miss Horssruven had full 
access to the Cabinet whenever she 
wanted it. 

Mr. SANDYS, announcing that 
another atomic explosion was to be 
set off, this time in Woomera, 
Australia, said everything possible 
would be done to reduce risk to life 
and property. Asked how much all 
this would cost, Mr. Sanpys replied 
wistfully that “nothing connected 
with atomic energy is very  in- 
expensive.” 

Then the House discussed once 
more the plan to federate Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. The debate showed unanimity 
in opposition to the Colour Bar. 


Thursday, June 25 

Mr. CROOKSHANK announced 
that, next week, there will be 
a debate on 
education, with 
particular refer- 
ence to the recent Select Committee 
report. Oppo- 
sition Mem- 
bers, seeking 
to spread the 
blame as wide- 
ly as possible, 
asked the 
Chancellor to 
revise the 
capital invest- 
ment pro- 
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Battle Planned 
















gramme, 80 as 
to permit more 
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school building, but Mr. MAUDLING 
retorted that the standard was 
already higher than it had ever been 
since the war—and that, if more 
details were sought, they would be 
forthcoming in next week’s debate. 
A reply which seemed to puzzle 
and perturb the Opposition. 

Mr. THORNEYCROFT promised 
to “follow up” a proposal that 
British textiles should be exchanged 
for Soviet matches— vests for vestas, 
as someone remarked. 


Friday, June 26 

After many months of “go-as- 
you-please”’ Fridays, when Private 
Members held 
sway, there were 
glum faces to-day 
when the Government Whips took 
over again to keep a House for 
Government business. But keep a 
House they did. Guy EDEN 


House of Commons: 
Back to the 
grindstone 





. . . Butler wasn't preying on the cinema any more than on beer, tobacco, petrol or matches.” 
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Through French Windows 


Notes on André Gide. Roger Martin 
du Garde, Translated by John Russell. 
Deutach, 9/6 


Day of Wrath: The Autobiography 
of Maurice Sachs. Translated by 
Robin King. Barker, 16 


OTH these books are of great 
interest, but neither are for 
people squeamish about 

dubious morals and the seamy side 
of life. The stories they tell have 
something in common, and yet, at 
the same time, could scarcely be 
more different. Kach possesses 
the French capacity—indeed, the 
French appetite—for facing un- 
pleasant facts. One is a grave 
intimate picture of a great author, 
composed by a close friend, also a 
writer of international distinction; 
the other, the autobiography of one 
of those gifted literary scallywags 
of long French tradition. Villon 
immediately comes to mind as an 
early example of this latter genre, 
from whom many others have since 
derived. 

M. Roger Martin du Gerde, 
famous as author of Jean Barois and 
Les Thibaud, first met Gide in 1913, 
at the monthly reception given by 
the Nouvelle Revue Francaise for 
their contributors, ‘On the counter 
between the accountant’s ledgers 
and the typewriter, were some cups, 
none of them matching, and a 
plateful of dry buns.” Gide was then 
about forty-four; M. Martin du 
Garde a dozen vears younger. From 
that moment these records of Gide 
date. They continued until the day 
of his death, 

The modest title, Notes on André 
Gide, give no idea of the vivid 
portrait framed in these hundred 
pages, admirably translated and 
introduced by Mr. John Russell. 
Even those who know little of Gide 
can hardly fail to relish the strange- 
ness ani conviction of the picture. 





Martin du Garde is the candid friend 
to end all candid friends—good- 
natured, understanding, correct in 
his assumptions, all seeing, and, 
above everything, inexorably severe. 
Gide is let off nothing; his egotism, 
his vanity, his personal oddities, all 





go down; and yet the final result is 
that the reader respects the man 
himself far more than after reading 
the eulogies that appeared at the 
time of his death a couple of years 
ago. 

Whatever place his writings 
eventually take, there can be no 
doubt that André Gide was a 
personality of immense force. He 
himself was obsessed with the 
question of what position posterity 
would accord him, Few personal 
details were too intimate to be 
made public, to reveal his inner 
self to the utmost. Yet it is possible 
to feel that he had all the physical 
and moral equipment of a great 
writer without quite enough purely 
literary genius to put him in the 
first rank. He was lacking in those 
more pedestrian qualities needful for 
writing a novel that an author like 
Proust so conspicuously shows. As 
he grew older his idiosyncrasies 
became increasingly burdensome 
for his friends. 

“At the cinema it’s nothing 
unusual for him to change his seat 
three or four times during the film, 
either to get nearer to the radiators, 
or to edge away from them, or 
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perhaps to avoid some emergency 
exit which, if by any chance it were 
to open, would expose him to an 
insidious draught ...at Nice, he 
whispered to me in the dark that 
he had been over-cautious enough 
to put on two pairs of under-pants: 
‘If you would be good enough to 
help me just a very little, my dear 
Roger... we might just manage, 
while it’s dark, and if we're very 
discreet...’ I had to threaten to 
leave him flat if he persevered a 
second longer in his weird plan to 
take off his trousers on the sly ier 


With Maurice Sachs (born 1906) 
we move into a frankly criminal 
world, linked to André Gide’s by the 
author's passion for literature and 
his sexual abnormality. With 
Jewish, French, Creole, German, 
Swedish, and Russian blood in his 
veins, Sachs was brought up in a 
household where confusion reigned 
supreme, At the same time his 
family possessed connexions with 
the great world of art and letters. 
(One of their friends had his beard 
cut off in Africa by the French 
author, Pierre Louys, who later 
posted it to Gide-—with unrecorded 
results.) Mr. Robin Kiny’s trans- 
lation is sometimes rather slapdash 
(e.g., “as full of wonders as Shake- 
speare’s Ardennes’’). 

Sachs, as a young man with 
literary ambitions (who might have 
been a character in Les Faur- 
Monnayeurs), went to see Cade. 
His keenly observed sketch supple- 
ments and confirms, from an entirely 
different angle, that of Martin du 
Garde. Later, Sachs had a mania 
for the works of Jean Cocteau, but 
finally found wanting that arti- 
ficer of brilliant fireworks. He 
visited Jacques Maritain, became a 
convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church; even studied for the priest- 
hood. He sold modern pictures in 
America, married the daughter of a 
Presbyterian dignitary, and deserted 
her He swindled, stole, starved, 
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and behaved altogether abominably. 
He was imprisoned in Germany in 
1943, where he is believed to have 
died horribly. Day of Wrath is an 
uneven book, containing much that 
is trivial and revolting, mingled with 
acute comment and brilliant portraits 
of people. ANTHONY POWELL 


Escapology 


Freedom: A New Analysis. Maurice 
Cranston. Longmans, 12/6 

Mr. Cranston says that his little 
book may help examination candi- 
dates, but is chiefly intended for the 
more general reader, who may feel 
hewildered by the extent of the 
literature on the subject but feels 
there is still something to be said. 
“1 do not aspire with this book to say 
that thing worth saying, but simply 
to point to a way of expressing it, and 
to contribute ‘some notes towards’ 
it.” The first part deals with points 
of language and philosophy, the 
second with liberalism as a political 
theory and the third with the 
problem of free will. 

Mr. Cranston says that to be free 
ulways means to be free from some 
constraint: to be free to dine with 
somebody means that there is no 
impediment or constraint preventing 
you. “Constraints stand opposed to 
our desires; freedom stands opposed 
to our constraints.” Hence when he 
comes to polities he discusses mainly 
what particular constraints various 
brands of Liberal have wished to 
abolish. Freedom and liberty he 
takes as synonymous and therefore 
he cannot even say that once you 
have freed yourself from restraints 
you are in a positive state of liberty. 
The meaning of freedom turns out to 
be the meaning of liberation. The 
teleological does not seem to have 
much appeal to him. 

Mr. Cranston treats free will from 
a rather different angle. Briefly out- 
lining the free will—predestination 
controversy, he concentrates on the 
nineteenth century free will—determ- 
inism controversy; to be determined 
means, he tells us, to be predictable. 
He concludes that man is partially 
free from having his actions predicted. 
Somehow, between the linguistics, the 
polities and the theological-physics, 
freedom’s banner has become more 
than usually tattered, and in so far 
as it. streams in the wind it does so 
with the furtive movements of an 
escapee within sight of his prison. 

It is only fair to add that Mr. 
Cranston summarizes theories very 
clearly and that his quotations, both 
from the philosophical classics and 
from more novel sources are always 
ingeniously chosen and interesting in 
their own right. As an experienced 
extension lecturer he knows how to 
be alerting, lucid and provocative, 





and, after all, the very best philo- 
sophers are rarely convincing. 
R. G. G. Price 


British Prime Ministers: A Portrait 
Gallery introduced by Dutf Cooper. 
Wingate, 15/- 

In this assemblage of sixteen 
portraits by fourteen different hands 
there is a natural diversity both of 
treatment and of quality. Some sub- 
jects have proved less tractable than 
others and while Mr. M. G. Brock 
has hardly contrived to resolve the 
complexities of Canning in the space 
at his disposal, Mr. Roger Fulford 
has had little difficulty with the un- 
distinguished Perceval. If Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor's ‘* Palmerston” is the 
liveliest presentation of all, Sir Philip 
Magnus with Disraeli and Mr. R. J. 
White with the younger Pitt have 
most successfully achieved the just 
proportions of the portrait miniature. 
Sir Philip is to be particularly com- 
mended for the freshness of his 
epproach; and so is Mr. Charles 
Stuart for his reasoned championship 
of the political Wellington. 

The selection of subjects betrays 
a certain bias. After Gladstone—not 
very sympathetically dealt with by 
Mr. A. F. Thompson—none but 
Tories have been admitted, so that 
there is no place for either Asquith 
or Lloyd George. Baldwin finds in 
Mr. D. C. Somervell, as does Chamber- 
lain in Mr. W. N. Medlicott, a 
judicious apologist. F. B. 


What’s Become of Waring? Anthony 
Powell. Heinemann, 12/6 

What's Become of Waring? is that 
rare thing--a pre-war success that 
does not wilt when put out again in 
the cold wind of post-war life. It has 
survived change because it is not 
written to any temporary convention 
of humour. It manages to be ex- 
































tremely funny while consistently con- 
veying the flavour of truth. Mr. 
Powell gives us a delicious collection 
of characters—the believers and un- 
believers at the spiritualist séance, 
the bachelor publishers, the seedy 
authors and a number of those 
youngish, upper-middle class men 
and women whoi he can so superbly 
individualize—and while they seem 
to be indifferently moving in orbits of 
their own, they are contributing from 
beginning to end to the story of the 
unmasking of Waring, that myster- 
ious, best-selling writer of travel books 
with his self-advertising ‘* modesty” 
and his “tinny echoes of a biblical 
style.” Nothing jars, except perhaps 
the wreck of the * Amphitrite”? which 
comes with the inevitability of fiction 
rather than of fact. 

This is not Mr. Powell’s best 
novel; it has not the wit or brilliant 
characterization of the Question of 
Upbringing series, but it has to a 
higher degree that art that conceals 
art. Here the writing seems as 
effortless as a punt gliding down a 
summer river. The difficulty of 
achieving that effect is known only to 
the man behind the pen or the 
punt-pole. oO. M. 


Sword and Swastika. Telford Taylor. 
Gollancz, 21)/- 

In an exceptionally well-informed 
and able analytical study of the part 
played by the Wehrmacht in aiding 
and abetting Hitler’s seizure of power 
in 1933, the former chief of the 
prosecuting Counsel at the Nuremberg 
trials, Brigadier-General ‘Telford 
Taylor, judicially lays bare the 
motives underlying the Reichswehr’s 
equivocal conduct. But it was one of 
the subservient Generals—-von Blom- 


berg —-wise after the event, who put 
the matter in a nutshell when he 
stated at Nuremberg that ‘before 
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1938-39 the German generals were 
not opposed to Hitler. There was 
no reason to oppose Hitler since he 
produced the results which they 
desired.” 

Such was the moral calibre of the 
men who, as Manstein phrased it at 
Nuremberg, considered themselves 
“the trustees of the unity of Ger- 
many.” Brigadier Taylor incon- 
trovertibly demonstrates that there 
was hardly an officer who did not 
acclaim Hitler's triumphs and that it 
was only after his luck turned that 
they deserted him. The Reichswehr 
that was in Hindenburg’s eyes “the 
guardian of the State,” deserted its 
post. I. F. D. M. 


Mr. Stimson and Mr. Gorse. 
Patrick Hamilton. Constable, 12/6 

The second volume of the trilogy 
dealing with the life of Ernest Ralph 
Gorse, introduced to us in The West 
Pier, a man who has something in 
him of ** Frederick Bywaters, Ronald 
True, Sydney Fox, Frederick Mahon, 
Neville Heath, and George Haigh.” 
We find Gorse at Reading in 1928, 
making friends with Mrs. Plumleigh 
Bruce, a colonel’s widow, courted by 
Mr. Stimson, a house agent. 


Mr. Patrick Hamilton is one of 


our best novelists, but he is showing 
disturbing signs of writing in what is 
almost in danger of becoming an 
officially Marxian style, in whick ‘the 
hourgeoisie’’ can do nothing right, 
“the workers”’ are treated with rich 
sentimentality, and the failure of the 
general strike in 1926 is offered as 
the explanation of everything 
disagreeable. However, he is never 
dull; though we sometimes wish he 





Touchstone—MRr. GRAHAM SQUIRE 


would come to grips more thoroughly 
with Gorse’s inner psychological 
state. Innate commonness, vanity, 
and exhibitionism never quite explain 
Gorse. Mr. Hamilton at present 
seems to shy away from his central 
figure in favour of those who surround 
him; but perhaps we shall get all we 
need in the final volume. A. P. 


AT THE PLAY 
we Eastward Ho! (MERMAID) 


] EN JONSON, Georce Cuap- 
MAN and JOHN MARSTON must 
have had a great deal of fun in 
writing Eastward Ho! They ragged 
Shakespeare, they ragged the Scots 
(and for that went to prison, three 
jolly martyrs), they ragged virtue 
and vice, and between them they 
amassed enough absurd incident to 
keep Hollywood busy for a month. 
Their hero was a spiv apprentice, 

set up in attractive contrast to an 


embryonic Dick Whittington of 


nauseating rectitude; their immediate 
targets were law and order, wealth 
and burghal pomposity; and the 
whole of this rattling adventure was 
carried on in the streets and pubs 
near the Royal Exchange, where it 
has just been revived, for the first 
time for nearly two hundred years. 

It is not a very good comedy, but 
it is an unquenchably gay one, and 
its bustling action showed off to 
advantage the Mermaid’s Elizabethan 
stage, where scene followed scene in 
an uninterrupted flow, reminding us 
how thoroughly the theatre learned 
the benefits of continuity, long before 
the cinema. No changes of setting, 
however dazzling and _ elaborate, 


Alotwatm Mash) ry 


[Eastward Ho 
Quicksilver—Mr. FuurTon Mackay 


Cerirude—Miss BarBara Lorr Sir Petronel Flash—Mr. MicHaeut Garrrep 
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could have matched this. swift 
simplicity. 

Miss JOAN SWINSTEAD marshalled 
it so smoothly—and up to a point so 
sympathetically—that it is hard to 
understand why she should have 
gone out of her way to burlesque 
characters well able to look after 
themselves. There have been signs 
lately that the craze for mocking the 
period piece was passing, and they 
were welcome; since the war too 
many revivals have been ruined by 
seizing the easy laugh at the cost of 
the play. The laughs were here, all 
right, in Mr. Fuiron MAcKay’s 
indomitably lively Quicksilver, Mr. 
GORDON WHITING’s priggish Golding, 
and Mr. MicHakEt GARTRED’s amiable, 
owlish Sir Petronel Flash, but I 
would much rather have laughed with 
Jonson and Co. than against them. 

The end is a delicious nonsense of 
repentance, forgiveness and _ lovers’ 
reunions, all contained with reckless 
improbability in one of the City’s less 
comfortable gaols. For me there were 
two chief moments in the play (its 
limited run has just finished): when 
Sir Petronel, crawling ashore from a 
drunken shipwreck in the Thames, is 
convinced he has landed in France, 
and addresses the astonished citizens 
accordingly, and when Mr BERNARD 
MILES stumps up and down the 
Mermaid’s balcony in an ecstasy of 
ghoulish glee as he reports the varying 
fortunes of the other roisterers 
battling in the tide. Caliban couldn't 
have done it better. 

Recommended 

A Woman of No Importance 
(Savoy), minor Wilde beautifully 
polished, The Seven Year Itch 
(Aldwych), a delightful American 
comedy. And High Spirits (Hippo- 
drome), commendably funny revue. 

Eric KEOwWN 


AT THE PICTURES 

» AON Beware, My Lovely 
Titanic 
FINHAT they should have given the 
| title Beware, My Lovely (Director: 

Harry HorRNER) to a film version 
of Met DriNecu’s play The Man 
seems to indicate ... Well, it may be 
taken to indicate all sorts of things, 
one of them perhaps the idea that 
using the original title would have led 
filmgoers to expect some such picture 
as The Men (if, indeed, they were 
skilful enough readers to notice any 
difference at all). On the other hand 
the present title will undoubtedly lead 
many filmgoers to expect something 
on the lines of Farewell, My Lovely or 
any of the tough private-eye stories 
on the sereen or in print— with titles 
in a similar kev. 

That, of course, may be what the 
producers wanted. It is sometimes 
seriously argued that a title is quite 
justified in deliberately misleading 
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for purposes of profit. Once they ’ve 
paid to go in—who cares what they 
think ? 

In fact, as those who saw the 
play here not long ago will remember, 
this is a suspense story about a man 
who, after being given work as a 
handyman in a house where a young 
widow is living alone, turns out to be 
permanently on the edge of homicidal 
insanity, into which he topples from 
time to time without any subsequent 
recollection of anything out of the 
ordinary, usually leaving a body 
somewhere about the place. 
the picture is concerned with the 
simple situation of the progressively 
more frightened woman in the locked 
house, her gradual realization of the 
truth about the man, her efforts to 
get help without arousing his sus- 
picion, 

So summed up, it probably 
sounds like a harsh, crude shocker; 
but I was favourably impressed. The 
atmosphere of every-day household 
routine before the man introduces a 
note of horror is admirably conveyed, 
and the moments (to intensify 
suspense) when normal outside life 
approaches almost to the point of 
rescue and then recedes are handled 
beautifully. Some of these involve 
children: a group of children, and a 
young grocery boy, are directed 
extremely well. The central situation 
too, which might have seemed very 
cramped, is presented with constant 
variety of touch and visual invention. 
The use of close-ups of objects and 
corners of the scene, the shifting 
viewpoint, the placing of some 
significant movement in a= small 
mirror in long shot—such devices 
keep the attention perpetually held. 
Rosert Ryan is disturbingly con- 
vineing (with an occasional curious 
touch of pathos) as the man, and 
Ipa Lupino as the frightened lady 
could hardly be better. It’s an 
unpretentious little picture not to 


DOUELAS, 


Most of 


Mrs. Gordon—\pa Lupino 


Howard— 


every body's taste (“*X”’ 
but | think it’s good. 


, by the way), 


Titanic (Director: JEAN 
NEGULESCO) is one of those all-in-the- 
same-boat stories, pegged to the 
celebrated disaster of April, 1912. It 
presents a group of people, 
them not otherwise connected, who 
sailed in the World’s Greatest Liner 
on her maiden voyage; outlines their 
emotional problems; and arranges 
for the sinking to round everything 
off to the satisfaction of the audience. 
The disaster itself is very well done, 
and the whole thing is smooth, slick, 
efficient entertainment, but the im- 
pression is one of superficiality. The 
character played by CLirron Wesp 
sticks in the mind because he has 
established it in so many previous 
films; the one played by BarsBara 
Stanwyck I found chiefly memorable 
for quoting the Housman ** 
twenty” 


one-and- 
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[Beware, My Lovely 
Corky—A Dump Frienp 


Ropert Ryan 


in the last two lines, and being 
apparently quite satisfied with it like 
that. 

. + * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

With Beware, My Lovely—in an 
ill-balanced programme—is another 
good suspense story, The Hitch-Hiker, 
made by the same company. The 
established ones in London include 
a bright comedy, The Captain's 
Paradise (24/6/53), the = French 
Adorable Creatures (10/6/53), which 
would be very much better without 
the commentary in’ English, and 
Moulin Rouge (25/3/53). = A reissue 
of the Duvivier classic Pepe le Moko 
is at the Academy. 

Among the new releases is a good 
thriller, Man on a Tight-rope (circus 
escapes through Iron Curtain). Apart 
from that I would only remind you of 
the earlier ones T’ime Bomb (11/2/53), 
Jeopardy, and The Oracle. 

RicHarp MALLerr 
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native question) . 

“Our task is to guard, like the 
apple of our eye, the unity 
of the Party" (On Stalin's 
successor) 

“QO Whither Hast Thou Led 
Me, Egypt?” (Mr. Eden's 
Suez problem) 

* Proceed Independently’ 
(U.S.A. lifts the blockade on 
Formosa) 


* Incentive” 


Articles and Verse 


Many a Slip 620 
No Pienie for P.C. 1250 aT ita! 
Nose is Back (The) 340 
Play for Cakeburn-on-Twyne 
(A). fe 652 
Some Enchanted Evening . . 720 
This is a Stick-up 120 
Unehanging World 234 
Weat Gloamshire Times (The). 32 
Word of Thanks (A) 296 
Bow ne, Joun BE 
Letter from Judas (A) 549 
Bovie, P. | 
Arms and the Man Guillim ... *29 


DRAHMS, CARYL 
At the Opera 
“Romeo and Juliet” 301 
BRAMPTON, PHYLLIS 
Half-day with the Botany 


Mistress 743 
Brown, HILTON 
Health Goes Round (A) *410 


BRYER, GRAHAM I 
Charivaria 
CARRAH, D. E 


occasionally 


Trumpets 151 
CAUSTON, BERNARD 
Geneva in the Summer 690 


CLEWEs, HOWARD 
Waiting for the Next Revolu- 


tion 600 
COCKBURN, CLAUD 
Oh, Hadn't We the Gaiety 516 


DAINTREY, ADRIAN 
At the Gallery 
‘Thirty-nine Masterpieces of 


Venetian Painting” . 700 
Daventry, T. F 
In Search of Billington Road... 195 
Davies, G. DR 
It Warms You Twice 97 


Lines Composed Under the 
Influence of Strong Emotion . 142 
DEHN, OLIVE 


In Steppey Lane 71 
DEHN, PAUL 
Kindly Refrain . 351 


DICKINSON, PETER 
Ballade of a Misunderstood 


Author .. ° 761 
Bonfire . 383 
Fadeless Prints 285 
Sonnet... . 265 
Sonnet for a Le seer Olympian , 59% 
Sonnet for Escapists ... . 459 


DEW, PHILIP 
I'll be with you in Apple 
Blossom Weevil . sa ee 
EDEN, GUY 
Impre ssions of Parlis ume nt 
189, 215, 245, 
Bas, 413, 498, 






534, 





ELiis, H. I 
Anybody's Race 
Application to the Bb. BA 
Chase the Barkers 
Continental Sunday 
For a Special Occasion 
Interplanetary Charivaria 
Gag-men for Mars? 
It was a Bit Thick Last Week 
Knock On My Door (A) 
No Laughter at Manton 
Notes for a Serious Weekly 
Notes from Everywhere 
Now it Can't be Told 
Punch and the Big Occasion 
Souvenir Programme 
“Very Good Kind of Folks 
Whispering Fish 
Whither Radiesthesia? 
With the Lid Onf 
Worms and Mer 
PAULL, RICHARD 
Self Portraiture 
FERGUSSON, COLONEL BERNARD 
Higgledy-piggledy England 
Message for Lord Nelson 
FLEMING, ANNE 
Jamaican Shor 
FOX SMITH, Miss ¢ 
Queens’ Ships (The) 
They Built Ships 
GARDNER, DOUGLAS 


Day in the Clamm Country (A) ¢ 


GAUNT, WILMAM 
At the Gallery 
Kings and Queens 
Skeleton Sehool 
At Guildhall 
At the Tate 
The Affair of the Unknown 
Prisoner 
Had Girtin Lived 
Mexican Artist (The) 
GELLIBRAND, J. 1 
Beaver and the Snark (The) 
GODLEY, JOHN 
Cat’s-meat and Gingerbread 
GORDON, RICHARD 
Blood and Thunder 
Mixture as Before (The) 
Gow, HELEN 
Why Are There Always Aunts? 
GRANT, MARK 
Fasting Can Fill 
GRENVILLE, GUY 
Charivaria . 
GULLIVER, D. A 
Charivaria 
HACKNEY, A.C. L 
Belfry Probe . 
C-Day Preparations at Jax 
Snax at Jax . 
Up Jax, Twenny-fourth 
HARRISON, ADA 
Building Jerusalem 


311 


508 





occasionally 


. occasionally 


Quixotry of Dr. Malan . . 423 
Remedy (The) ( France's inability 

to form : Giovernment)...... 759 
Russia’s Jewish purge follows 

the Nazi Pattern 145 
Thev Have Not Passed (U nited 

Nations stand firm on 3eth 


Parallel) 703 
Third Man (The) (The Bermuda 
Conference waits upon 
French unity) . 675 
West Germany's Refugee 
Problem ~- 637 


SEARLE, RONALD 
{ussia’s Peace Overtures ‘ 451 


HENNIKER HEATON, P 


Salute from Space os) 
HERBERT, SIR ALAN 
Attlee Pluvius 562 
Canvey Diary 270 
Can You Remember Anyone’s 
Name? . 748 
Cricket Counts as Culture . 514 
From the Chinese 
Treasurer (The) 424 
18 the Horse Slipping? 464 
Just a Song at Twilight 492 
London Sea 198 


Pilot of the Pools 67, 101, 156 





“Privilege! 124 
Short Wave 5u6 
Song of the Fre 626 
Sunday Fun 719 
Swollen State (The) 326 
To a Horse 543 
View Was Dull (The) 769 
Why Were We Born So Beauti- 
ful # *3 
HERBERT, R. ¢ 
Certain Ideas Overlapping 1738 
Exterior is Outside (The) 245 
Slot in the Dark (A) 9 
tle Bout , 320 
Hess, HANS 
jective Stanzas repose aa 
Hewison, R. J.P 
Mrs. Thing Rambles eae *59 
Social Enigma apa 56 
Hopson, RODNEY 
Man About the Kitchen (A)... 721 
Service Station 214 
HOLDEN, INEZ 
One Way of Buying a Desk 376 
Strange Symptoms . -. 6356 


Hou.is, CHRISTOPHER 
Katen Any Good Books 


Lately? 80 
Like a Bear Garden . 633 
Matter of Privilege (A) 206 
Modest Proposal (A) 143 
Oid School Days (The) 770 
Sayings of Tompkinson (The) . 674 
Secrecy of the Ballot 717 
Shadow Cabinet in L gad ) 552 
Sleeping for England .... 450 
Understanding Money .... 322 
Visit to Harwell (A) . 266 


HoLLOwoob, A. BERNARD 
Adam Smith, Brown, Jones 


and Robinson *15 
Affair at Nottingham (The). 694 
All Have Not the Gift of 

Martyrdom - 702 
Chinese Laundry Blues . 562 
Home Thoughts from the 

South Atlantic ; . 506 
Just Around the Corner 615 
On the Air 

Come Into My Parlour! . 240 
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Flapper Vote Again (The) . . 
Harlequinade 
Hearty Kaleidoscope ...... 
Notes on Television .. 240, 


OMy —_— and My Lloyd 
Whenever I , = the Word , 
a 








“Culture” .. S15 
Rallying the Ranks . me 53 
Word About Sausages (. ».... D2 
Word to Breadwinners (A) . 590 

HoOwarD, COLIN 
Delayed Action ...... 150 
HuBBARD, P. M. 
Always the Gentleman . . . . 609 
. And Heaven Too ........ 341 
nn 5 MEE eee 159 
Damnation in the Damp... .. 425 
Death of a Character ......... 313 
Don’t Turn Round.......... 764 
OS TI Sere 515 
Dummy Takes a Hand ...... . 97 
Fire at Hagstrode Priors (The) 16 
eg ree 293 
Heartbreak House ....... 454 
Hidden Splendour .......... 0 
Honi Soit Qui Maly Pense.... 506 
SE av nucuaas bee eews 75 
SE ee 103 
a, TO eee Pee 275 
Looking Back .............. 228 
igommnmner- _ =a 749 
Natural Causes .......... 387 
Not to be Held in the Hand. 632 
“ hog the End of Sweet Ration- 
OEE Ee 203 
Reflections in the Crown . . 645 
Renunciation ............ 773 
Repeat Performance ......... 175 
Tonypandy Pundit ........ . 259 
Wind, Northerly, Fresh or 
car apes, OT ee ee . 6RS 
Yogis on Everest ............ 719 
JERROLD, DOUGLAS 
Letter from a Liberal. ....... 788 


K ENNEDY, 

CRASIVATIR 2... 0ccccce 
kK FROWN, ERIC 

At the Play— 


“Airs on a Shoestring”... .. 55S 
“Anthony and Cleopatra". . 5386 
“Apple Cart (The)” ....... 614 
i Breadwinner CEO” 65 218 
*Britannicus” ........... 42 
“Devil Came from Dublin 
WEE cecchdiasiooess vs 191 
“Dick Whittington” ...... 79 
WRONG BOL” cc cascse 780 
*“Ecoutez Bien Messieurs” . 726 
>» >» eee 191 
**Father (Thne)” .....2+... 38 
SSPE 5 <i baa dveevike 218 
“Guys and Dolls” ...... . 698 
“Herald Angels (The)"” .... 446 
High Spirtta” ........... 648 
“Honourable Mlistory of 
Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay (The)” ......... 390 
“Julius Cwsar’’ .......... 332 
“King Henry VIII" ...... 614 
‘King Richard IIL” ...... 446 
* Living Room (T wre 529 
“Maria Marten” ....... 79 
“Merchant of Venice (T he)” 
135, 418 
“Murder in the Cathedral”, 474 
ea 247 
“Over the Monn” ........ 6l4 
“Paint Your Wagon” ..... 305 
“we and the Swineherd 
gree ay 135 
“p vivehe Life of Hele n(The)" 754 
“Red-headed Blonde”... 75 
_, Ruth eee 247 
“Seagull (The)” ....... SDS 
“Seven Year Ite’ oli Cite)? 643 
“Shrike (The)’ beentest 274 
NE ekki ntaeiantic’s 75 
ae Taming of the Shrew (The) 754 
pt (RE ey? 5x6 
“Teddy Bear (The)” ...... HO2 
“Titus Andronicus” ...... 390 
“Two Bouquets (The) .... 643 
“Uninvited Guest (The)” 698 
“¥ enice Preserv’d” ...... 642 
“Wandering Jew (Tue)” . 5o2 
Ww = = New Stock © ear 
I 6 6 eni'csves . 163 
“Way at the World (The a B05 
“ White Carnation (The)’ 418 
“Wome of No Importance 
kanes ‘ 274 
Italian Irving (The) .. 548 
Mermaid, Ahoy . 576 
New Towns (The) ........... ‘ 


Playing for the Abbey 
Trenchermen of England . 
KINROSS, 

Among the 





Lorp 
Tribes .... 


Culture for the Legion . 


Rar! Marshal Faces the 
(TI 


Music 


Exploiting the E xploited 


For the Record 





Golden Age 
Academy ates 


1 Performance 
Re turns. 


It’s Quiet Up Here .. 


St. Ste “7 n’s at Sea 


KNOX, E. 


( ‘orintliia an Column 
Disappointing oe 
For Walter de la Mare 


Great Discovery (The) 





At the — 


Articles and Verse—continued 


746 
*53 


In the Days of Elizabeth the 
SERS CAE REE *49 
Just One of those Talks ...... 262 
Love and Laughter ......... 115 
“Or Bend with the Remover 
aa era: 460 
Or Have We Got it All Wrong? 318 
Queen Mary ........ 407 
Rite as U Speke ....... . 297 
We Do Get About So .. 158 
World of Song (The) . 490 
LAVER, JAMES 
Clothes and the Welfare State 
Hounds of Heaven ........ 11 
New Edwardians (The) .... 269 
Purlieus of Westminster. 5a1 
are $25 
Touch of Colour (A) ... 487 
LEHMANN, JOHN 
Blue Bird ..... 433 
Dumb Animal . 295 
LisTeR, R. P. 
nae ee 707 
Catehum Coloured Person . 284 
Christmas Poem (A) ...... 1 
Re eee 629 
Inner and Outer Men ..... 244 
In Praise of Human Kind . 397 
PS Deadedwlas OO4 
Pelican .... ool 
Paye’ hobibe ... 74 
Revolutionary Atom (The) . 328 
Rhyme Royal for a ¢ ‘oronation . *21 
Running to Waste ....... 3x2 
Truth About Creep (The) . 434 
LLEWELLYN, D. A. W. 
BS PRN rere 112 
Moon on His Back (The) ..... 317 
North Sea Trawlera .......... 54l 
Old Swaddy “4 PN ce chenws 131 
LONGRIGG 
Delirium at ‘the Advertising 
I i 5a ethan yeSi esas 119 
MACCOLL, RENE 
Electric Dean (The) .. 301 
Ruler of the Roast... .. 710 
MACLAREN- Ross, J. 
English Leopard Presents .... 732 
Good Lord, Jee eee 592 
Mac ay, W. F. 
Christmas Probic _ i a 8 
Monument Five-fifty . 100 
oie gt ee 60 
Nursery Uncasy Over € -Day 
I ig TT nas 5 do ie ha 
Success Story in Advance..... 400 
MCNEILLY, WILFRED 
No Skill Required ....... 87 


MALLETT, RICHARD 
At the Pictures— 


“ Beware, - 
“Captain” & Paradise (The)”” 
“Come Back, Little 
“Cops and Robbers"... 
“Crimson Pirate (The)” 
“Cruel Sea (The)’ 

“ Desert Rats (The)” 


* Little 


“Adorable Creatures” 


‘Above and Beyond” ..... 
“Appointme nt in London” 
“April in Paris” 
tattle € ireus”’ . 
“Be gaar’s Opera (' Phe ) a 
* Belles de Nuit (Les)’ 
My Lovely” 


Sheba” 


‘Desperate Moment’ 
‘Due Soldi di Spe ranza* . 
“Fis ral Test (The)’ 
‘Genevieve”™ 

“Grand National Night” 


“1 Confess’ 


“Jeux Seaeeathe Gina” ; , 
World of Don Cam- 
illo (The)* 


* Long Memory (The 
“Man Who Wate he a Trains 


Go By (The)” 








‘Moulin Rouge” ania 301 
Ng A 





7 os 
“Net (The)” 219 
559 
530 
* Plaisir (Le)"’ evi, 
“Plymouth Adve snture” 248 
“Prisoner of Zenda (The). 136 
“Quai de Grenelle” ....... O45 
“Rough Shoot” ....... 306 
“Ruby sc casneeet 164 
“Single-Handed”’ 755 
“South of Algiers” 418 
“Star (The)” wae . 331 
“Story of Gilbert and 
Sullivan (The)” ..... o4 
* Street Corner’ “een Bit 
‘Time Bomb” .. . 219 
“Time Ge nthe men Please” . 192 
:.. eae Tal 
*Titfleld “Thunderbolt 
SE sc poneue ged aaa 363 
“Tonight we Sing” ..... 645 
‘Turn the Key Softly”’ HS7 
“Valley of Song” 727 
“War of the Worlds (The)”” 475 ) 
“Women of Twilight” ..... 164 
“Yellow Balloon (The)” 136 
I Go For the Nub ........... 760 
Knowing How to Kersh . . 208 
Literary Success of ¢ ‘olonel Bo- 
hunkery ee Sia 
Manshipmanship......... . 415 
Middle-aged an and the 
iy, tt: eee 462 
Still More Intolerable 518, 607 
Sort of Collaborators (A) ..... 670 
MANKOWITZ, WOLF 
Bunch of Rosas (A).... 406 
Farouk’s Trinkets ........ . 606 
Mr. Wertheimer Didn't Care, . 639 
MANN, A. 
Barbed Wire and Bitter 
er 359 
Hands Across the Lonian Sea... 146 
MARsh, F. 
Ill Met by Moonlight wiwwe 741 
MATTHEWMAN, FRANK 
Responsibility. ........... 134 
MATTAM, DONALD 
r ] | ESS lee ae °24 
Coronation Fantasia bei Horns 669 
Everest .... : .. 689 
Forty Years On 257 
Memoranda . . 733 
Reunion . 168 
To the Inevitable Optimist . 121 
MILNE, ANGELA 
Coronation Shopping Note... 508 
Daisy (The)...... 455 
Merry Television 13 


Mrs. Bruin’s Christmas ; 45 


My Nylonea... 107 
I arty (The) *26 
Pools (The). 442 
Quiet Town . . BOO 
Song Out of Season (A) 2ZoOL 
Yum-Yum for Victory . B83 
MILNER, E. V. 
Learned Man (The) 491 
Peace-feeler ..... 450 
Phantasy on Ice . 
Post-prandial Ode . 213 
Stentor ... . 468 
Warming-pans (The) 1s] 
MortiLock, ©. B. 
At the Ballet 
Ballets Jooss —— 
* Gist Me a0 be 27 


‘Homage to the Queen’ ree ee 
“Shadow (The)” 3: 
Current Account 
Church Assembly (The)... . 232 
MORTON, CHARLES W. 


American Viewpoint. .73, 129, 185 
241, 299, 353, 439 
Mount, Roun 

Advice on Point-to- Points. 470 

Pundits v. Pigtails at Bad- 
minton ... . 538 
Road to Rome (The) 666 
We've Got a Horse om 

MUGGERIDGE, MALCOLM 

Divided They Stand , 172 
Eden in dggitto. 204 
Gravy Train Slows Down (The) 282 
Life Without Stalin ; 310 
Panurgean Economics 475 
Purgers and the Purged (The) 144 
Quixotries of Our Days... . 422 

Senator MeCarthy MeCarthy- 
ized 678 
Sponsors Be gan With ¢ axton 740 
Stalin Puts on a Tarboosh 226 


Strange Case of Earl Jowitt.. 568 
. They Said About Tito 
( 37 


U " —— Common Man 
RE ey oe 116 
Ww ho is rite, What is He? 338 
NICHOLS, G. H. M. 
Angels One Point Five ... 622 


NICHOLSON, R. L. 
Man in Blue Overalls (The) 128 
Stranger Kk - jence Fiction 665 
NicHoLson, W. 


Injured Party ssptrtt.. 700 
This Copy is not Getting Any- 
WOE acess . 466 


NorgIss, CECH 
( ‘harivaria AF 


' occasionally 
"ADEV, MICHAEL 


Ge ntle Art of Purging 450 

Out of This World . 706 
PAIN, NESTA 

Mother Nature's Gamble Av 

None But the Brave . 4558 
Paynton, G. H. 

Verlaine en a Asser. . inv 


PETTIWARD, DANIEL 
He is World's Funniest Writer 2s 
Lae i: Week’ 8 Discovery ow 
% 


City of Beautiful Sites 454 
Life on the Ocean Wave (A) 229 
POWELL, ANTHONY 


Drying Room (The) . 536 
Greyfriars Nationalized 458 
Night. Thoughts from a Day- 

_ eer O76 


Pric z R. G, G, 
Brightening Up the Brook 251 


Constellation of Queens (A) 660 
Educational Ladder (The) 
Brief Reign at Colebrook 
Grammar School . . fi 
First Steps at St. W iMough- 
SD: vebscvecess 
Last Steps at St. Willongh- 
by’s 26 
Public Be hools to Public 
Service .... 578 
Fallen Arches . . 25 
Medieval Manners Makyth 
Modern Man .... 5 
Of To-day’s Date .. 273 
Profile 
Dr. Emilio Kurtzix 62 
Radio Romp ... 171 
Strip-tease ....... 122 
PUDNEY, JOHN 
Flourish of Heralds . 200 
Noblesse Oblige ... 118 
You Want thee Best Seats? 136 
RICHARDSON, JUSTIN 
Ree : 4 
Dictionary Revision ... 590 
Epigrim—Homo Sap. . 07 
Fair Shares ....... a 471 
Out of the Depths . 67 
Post-Graduette ... .. 140 
RIDDELL, MARJORIE 
All at Sea....... 709 
Current Account 
What—this Old Thing? 
London Fashion Design- 
ers’ Show . 176 
Just an Old- fashioned Girl 4 
Mum's the Word ..... 202 
My Momma Done Tor Me 672 
Old Familiar Face (An) 104 
Perfect Mother (The) 72 
Tell Mother Now ... 345 
Ross, ALAN 
Knights of the Baize Tall 445 
Social Values ? Soecer . 3o0 
Saint, Mrs. J). 
Red, White 4" Blue *34 
Snurling .......-- sy 
Somewhere About . 182 
To Travel Hopefully 3 
SANsoM, WILLIAM 
Harruh for Yptiste . GR2 
SCHWARTZ, GRORGE 
Balance of Convenience 304 


SCRIVEN, R. ©. 
CO o+aceve 
College of Arme ( The) 
Colour Matcher . 
Lapwings 
Madrigal for June 
March River 
May Mist . 
Silver Birches . f 
Unabominable Snowman (The) 
Water Wagqtails 7 
“Where Wealth Accumulates’ 
White Vampire ... ‘ 





oeeeese 7 
*, 267 
356 
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Articles and Verse—continued 






























































































Suvruernp, G 172, or Can You Inerease The WILKINSON, Miss BD. A “With Great Grace and Feel- 
Vacapes to Happiness 628 Allotment? 469 Baliade of an Unabashed ing” .. 646 
What's the Norm, Comrade? Int Struggk ioe Power at Leeds . 564 Nonentity $18 

SHKAPNEL, NORMAN THOMAS, / Gardening Notes 747 
Music While You Work 256 Piece de ‘Résistance es °22 In Parliament Square 621 cc “VIEWED i ie 

Sipgy, P. J THORNTON, WILLIAM Reaper (The) . : S78 BOOKS REVIEWED in this 
Elizabethan Crisis (An) *10 Behind the Velvet Curtain. 651 WILLovGuby, H. L volume by: 

Suitn, G. ¢ Moodie Chronicles (The) Dilemma at : 100 
Come Cleaner 203 _ Male and Female .. , 50 WiLson,. ANGUS BARKER, Miss 1. C, 

SMITH, STEVIE TRACY, Honor On Parties BICKLEY, FRANCIS 
Celta (The) 349 Strange and Fearful Thing (A) 656 leing a Guest 602 SOUTHROYD, J. B. 

Mu Hat 467 Trewin, J Being a Host 1x2 BOWER, BARBARA E 

SPRine, Dororny At the Play WITHERIDoR G. AC " Bow Lg, J. E 
What's the Boy Maleolm? 55 * Five Philad Iphia Physiec- Devil of It (Ti 2 BROWN, HILTON 

Strep, Kk jans* 363 Fare W _— , 142 CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH 5S 
Aircraft Called Democracy “Glorious Days (The ie 362 _ san OTe .. - DwaGoan, A. L 

(An) 366 “King Richard IL”. 106 YOUNG, B. A DURRANT, JOHN 
Proletarian Emporia . 258 “Man (The)”’ . , . 106 At the Opera x EpEN, Mrs. H. P 

STONER, G. W VALLINS, G. H  Alceste”” . 728 ELLs, H. F 
Animal Spirits 542 Alfred, Lord Tennyson Looks “Irmelin’ vss Fox SMITH, Miss C. 

Cat and Dog. 235 Forward to the Cream Season 315 Current Account HENNIKER HEATON, P 
Lost Beyond Recall 146 Alfred, Lord Tennyson Design for Licking—Post HOLLIS, CHRISTOPHER 
Notional Man zh Umpires a Village Cricket age-stamp Production 132 HoLLowoop, A. BERNAKD 
Oh, Jolly 3-D! 49:3 ST «| Here To-day, Gone the Day KEOWN, ERK 
Over the Hedge U8 Farmer (The) 207 After To-morrow—The KING, ROBIN 
Vlea for the Bronze and Stone Worcestershire Lad (A) 523 Flying Visit of Mr. Dulles Lioyp, J. D 

Men (A) : 608 WaALMsLEY, Eric and Mr. Stassen 206 MALLETT, RICHARD 
Roller Derby 744 On a Certain Editor . 565 For Your Ideal Home 286 MANNING, OLIVIA 
Sweet Thames ; 412 Wart, T.8 Liddell Hart Papers (The) its MANKOWITZ, WOLF 

STREET, PAMELA Adventure of the Missing Man With Ideas (The) . x72 Morrow, Ian F. DD 
My Cold P M4 Laureate Mr. Lemon Regrets 775 MUGGERIDGE, MALCOLM 

SYMONS, JULIAN Holmes Weaves His Net 212 New Elizabethans (The) PADEV, MICHAEL 
Literary Lecture 704 Triumph—and Despair 279 Lord Beaverbrook PLUMBE, ©. ¢ 

TAYLOR, G. D Excursion into Opera 404 Nool Coward POWELL, ANTHONY 
Ballad of Bradshaw (The) 6 Noel! Novl! 21 T.S. Eliot . Prick, R. G. G 
Civil Service Free-for-AU 668 Pension for Johnaon (A) 712 The Goldwyn Fathers RICHARDSON, JOANNA 
Current Account Salute to Literature (A) “15 Mr. Malenkov toss, ALAN 

Jolly Good Things, Bridges! What ‘s to Come is Still Un- Viscount Montgomery SCRIVEN, R. ¢ 
Widnes - Runcorn sure ‘ : 352 Karl Russell SPENDFR, Miss B. E 
Transporter Bridge 64 WHITER, ANTONIA Paradise Street Experiment STONIER, G. W 
Me ane oe Raddlethorpe How to Get On With Novelists 520 (The) : 441 SYMONS, JULIAN 
D 355 WHireneap, J. W Shawceross Man or Super- ruorp, J. P 
matin (a Persons W ishing to Sigh Not for Shunter Frampole 8&6 man? : 165 UsBORNE, RICHARD A 
Participate in the National WILEMAN, MARNE Thin Red Oblongs (The) *11 WYNDHAM, FRANCIS 
Rejoicing ... "44 Time-tatle .. . 579 Uncle Georgi S44 Youne, B 
. 
Pictures and Sketches 

AAGAARD, SVEN em 406 GRAHAM, A.S *51, °62, 96! Mays, DPD. 1 *20, *40, 533, 541, 561, 693, 743 

“ ALEC’ 195, 340, 412, 105 342, 194, 220, 249, 345, : Morrow, GEORGE, .76, 120, 167, 186, 223, 
“ANTON”. .4, 26, 139, 150, 176, 214, 208, 355 300, 377 

464, 492, 521, 640, 671 Hatstone, HW. W . , SaLispory, C.. : ; 

Aasmmens, - mate 299 368. 518. B51. & Ray = HEwison, W.. .*59, 47, 58, Scviiy, W. P 48, 257, 405, 712 
SHARD, A. K.,.179, 222, 368, 518, 690° 732. 761 Hickson, G. ... *33, § SRARLE, RONALD “3 *31, 79 106, 107, 132-3 

Weusky, M .. 64L Hoar, HW. E ii, 2 24-5, Easy 206, BGS, SOe> ee Seu Senay. Set, 27 

BENTLEY, NICOLAS, .376, 456, 482, 490, 531 549 HOFPNUNG, GERARD........... 341, 408 digg age or oh aoe eee ame 

592, 602, 778 HoLLowoon, A BERNARD. *15-16, 18, 25, 44, 82 433 1, 446, 47 509, 529, 537 

BLAKE, QUENTIN 24, 480, 573, 752 05, 137, 144, 172, 235, 243, 277 , 304, 326 546-7 548, aos, Sor, & 5s4, 58 , 614 

Bro KBANK, R...°38, *43, 9, 35-6-9-41, 45-6 "332, BAe, 409, 646, 64, 770 , 623, 642, 667, 681, 698, 72 7 a 

2-4, 73, O1, 120, 131, 148-9, 183, 185, 188 ILLINGworTH, L. G #17, 357-8, 444, 496, 526 Srviorr, BE 
208-9, 228, 241, 266, 200, 447, 878 “lonicus”..1, 64-5, 87, 125, 256, 308, -. 669 SHEPARD, E RNEST H...°1, *18-19, 57 
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For the sheer joy of driving 


it must beaZEPH 


WINNER OF THE 1953 MONTE CARLO RALLY. 
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The 6-cylinder Zephyr is powered by a brilliant o.h.v. ‘over-square’ engine. Yet 
it reaches high speeds so smoothly and has roadholding qualities so unusual 
that it is certainly one of the safest cars on the road. The Consul is a 4-cylinder 
version of the Zephyr, with the most remarkable performance of any saloon car 
in this price range. Your Ford Dealer will gladly give you details of each of 
these ‘5-Star’ cars—and of the finance facilities for both. Which is your choice? 


ZEPHYR-6 £552 Plus P.T. £222.15.10 
CONSUL £470 Pius P.T. £196.19.2 


Visitors to Britain requiring cars for erport may order them for early delivery without 
payment of Purchase Tar from any Ford Main Dealer or from Export Department at 
our Showrooms, 88 Regent Street, London, W.1. (Regent 7272). 


FF oO ° tm iat * 
Sora ‘Star’ Motoring * *« * * *& The best at lowest cost ‘mune wo 
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Fi. st choice among leading motor 
manufacturers and all discrim- 
inating drivers, Essolube's un- 
equaled protection, extra clean- 
liness and improved economy has 
earned itself the title of —the top 
quality motor oll 

Obtainable in a wide range of 
grades to suit every vehicle, from 
service stations everywhere. 


BARROWS * CULTIVATORS - LAWN MOWERS - MOTOR SCYTHES - CONCRETE MIXERS 
CROP SPRAYERS - HEDGE CUTTERS « LIGHTING PLANTS - PUMPS - TRUCKS - SAWS 


See us at the Royal Show — STAND 355, Avenue 7, Block B 


THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING CO. 
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THE SUP YUALIVY MOTOR OUL 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, 8.W.1 






The reliability of a 
machine is assured 
by the reputation of 
its manufacturer, 
and the Villiers en- 
gine that powers it 


WOLVERHAMPTON 





PUNCHING 
DUTY 


Fair grounds exist for asserting in no round 
about manner that punchings in Tufnol 
are unbeatable in quality. But the uses of 
Tufnol only begin here, and its real possi 
bilities are unlimited. When hardwood or 
metal show deficiencies in service, then 
Tufnol will most likely fill the bill. Struc- 
turally strong, tight in weight, with chemical 
resisting and electrical insulating qualities, 
unaffected by moisture or climatic exposure 

it exhibits a remarkable combination of 
properties. Added to this is its advantage 
of being easily and accurately machinable 
with ordinary workshop facilities. The 
prefabricated forms — sheets, tubes, rods 
bars, angles and channels — reduce pro 
duction costs; and specially moulded 
shapes or finished parts can be supplied to 
any specification. Tufnol has put many an 
extra punch into Britain's export drive ! 


*- 


CONTINUOUS , 
PEAFORMANCE 


Every day Tufnol is solving 

fresh problems. Many tech- 
nical publications have already ae 

been compiled dealing with the different 
aspects of Tufnol, but if your enquiry poses a 
NEW problem, our Technical Staff will work 
on it with enthusiasm. Why 

not write today 


TUFNOL 
EE UISO nin] 





TUFNOL LTD - PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM - 22B 
254P 
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What is a window ? 


Silly question ? Not at all. The schoolboy’s ‘glass hole surrounded 
by a wall” is no longer good enough. A Williams and Williams 
metal window can be the entire wall. Or all four walls and 
‘ the roof as well. In short, the definition of a window 
today is probably ‘an area of glass framed in metal by 


Williams and Williams.” 
METAL WINDOWS 


/y 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





MEMO TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS: You can get quick delivery of metal windows by 


contacting any of our 19 offices in Britain. Each office gives you full personal service — from estimating to fixing teams 





on site. Walliams and Williams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester 


xiv 





welcome yous gutcals 


Musical Honours 


Install a“ WESTMINSTER” 
8 Note Electric Door Chime, 
and greet your guests with 
the same pleasing melodsous 
chimes which ring out from 
the Abbey during the Coron- 
ation. Beautifully made with 
polished wood front and 
burnished tubes, « will add 
dignity to your home. One 
touch on the front door push 
button, and this chime plays 
through automatically the full 
eight notes of the Westminster 
Chimes. The perfect gift for 
your fnends — or yourself — 
to carry this year's splen- 
dour long into the future 














From good electrical shops and stores. 


Price £8-8-0 plus tax 







Westminster 


Pre 


(8B) Knote) 


ELECTRIC DOOR 
CHIME ZH 
=A 7 










Write for illustrated leaflet 
Vs FRIEDLAND LTD, (P), Macclesfield 


Cheshire 
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ii SEAGULL 
‘The best- Outboard Motor on the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: 


POOLE 818 


DENTURE CLEANERS 
Should totally dissolve 


ge stands to reason. When you buy a powder which, when 
dissolved in water, cleans your dentures, the powder should 
all dissolve. Dent-Cdol, made to a greatly improved formula, 
does totally dissolve. Every grain of it works for you: and not a 
penny you spend on it is wasted. 

But to Dent-Odol users, the absence of white powder residue 
means something more than pennies saved. Powder left in the 
denture bath is often a mixture of undissolved cleaner and cal- 
cium salts precipitated from tap water. And calcium causes 
‘denture glaze’—a hard,semi-transparent deposit on the denture. 

Dent-Cdol, which does not precipitate calcium, cannot cause 
‘denture glaze’. But it can and does remove it, when glaze is 
already present. A point well worth remembering. 








Nicest 

but also the 
Fastest 

way to relieve 
Headaches, 


Rheumatism ete. 


BROMO 
SELTZER 


Avaiiable at Boots, Heppells 





DOES IT BETTER 


From your chemist 1/4: large bottle 2/24 





and all good Chemists 
BY THE MAKERS OF COOL CORAL HYGIENE PRODUCTS 























King in its own Realm 


‘King Georg el) 


wna A 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTO: 





HOW MANY CIRCLES 
IN A SQUARE? 


To water over a rectangle, circular 
sprinkling isas inefficient as the abov 
problem is impossible to solve. The 
Brosson will spray square or rectang- 
ular areas up to 60ft. x 60ft. with no 
water wastage or uneven coverage. 





Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 








e Ordinary sprayers — 
note dry patches. 


Ordinary sprayers— 
note overlapping. 


Prices : Delivered. 
With spiked stand - £10 10s. 0d. 
Withsquare lawn stand £11 Os. 0d. 


Write and ask for demonstration. - 
rosson-——note even 


awe 
mS OUR Re 


Obtainable from Harrods, Bentalls, all large stores and Horticultural Sundries Stockists 
everywhere. Or direct from: BROSTROM-GRIFFITHS LTD., 72, Victoria Road, 





Aeaninene RE TAN PRICES AS FRED 
or me x 


EDINBURGH 


DOO WY ASSOCIA 








Surbiton, Surrey. Phone: Elmbridge 8110. (Sole manufacturers & patentees.} 
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” Agee Y ROT” isa fungus disease 
that attacks the rubber tree and 
restricts its yield of latex—the substance 
from which rubber is produced. Grow- 
ing on the tree where it is cut for tapping, 
this fungus has caused irreparable 
damage on plantations in Malaya, for 
it spreads rapidly and the fungicides 
used against it in the past did not always 
control the disease effectively. Working 
on the problem in 1946, the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya invited 
1.C.1. to collaborate :n develop- 
ing certain newly discovered 
organic compounds with fungi- 
cidal properties. 1.C.I. Dyestuffs 
Division accordingly produced a 








MOULDY ROT 


number of experimental samples which 
were tested in the Hawthorndale labora- 
tories of the company’s agricultural 
research station at Jealott’s Hill in 
Berkshire, and then sent out to Malaya. 
In comprehensive field trials carried out 
by the Rubber Research Institute, one 
of these fungicides—subsequently named 
““Fylomac ” 90—proved entirely effective 
in controlling mouldy rot disease. Easily 
applied by spray and containing a violet 
dye to mark trees that have been 
treated, “‘ Fylomac ” 90 is now 
widely used in Malaya—the 
largest rubber-producing and 
dollar earning country in the 
British Commonwealth. 
























36/- 


intermediate 


The 


claims arising on or after lst 


bonus on 
January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a 
further 2/-, from 34/- to 36/- 
per cent compound — proof yet 
again of the strength and resili- 
ence of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund, 

For particulars of how you may 
become a member of this 
vigorous profit-sharing Society 
write to 





SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
95x. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C, 3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 





























STEPHENS BROTHERS LTO. 
BY APPOINTMENT HODERS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VE 


Tenova 
socks 
stay up / 








The lastex band 
at the top 
keeps them up 
—the cut-out 
keeps them 
comfortable 


Nylon 
reinforced 


8/6 patterned 


Sole distributors; Stephens Bros. Ltd. 
157 Regent Street, London, W.1. Write 
for address of your nearest supplier. 


Prudery lingers on 


Nowadays we smile at the 
Victorians with their references 
to nether limbs, unmentionables 
and gooseberry bushes. But even 
today there are subjects about 
which even those who mock at 
the prudish evasions of a former 
generation are as reticent as ever. 
For instance, those who realise 
the importance of deodorants 
are often the last to admit using 
them. 


Very likely it is this innate sen- 
| Sitiveness that has resulted in 
the great and growing popularity 
of Cidal. For here is a soap with 
| a light pleasant scent and smooth 
lanolin lather that looks exactly 
like a high quality toilet soap. 
Indeed, so it is. But it is a great 
|deal more. No one would ever 
|dream that this pleasant cream- 
|coloured soap possesses discreet 
| deodorant and germicidal powers 
\never before found in a toilet 
|soap. The secret but active in- 
| gredient that gives Cidal these 
jremarkable qualities is Hexa- 
| chiosophene (not to be confused 
with Chlorophyll). 


' 


For more years than she 
perhaps cares to remember 
she’s been packing the London 
theatres — the idol of everyone 
| who sees her. 





But she knows that 


from 7'6 plain, 








| her success rests on just one thing — 
in always giving of her best. 
She realises that the true proof of 
greatness is the ability to serve, and 
serve well,the thousands who support 
her. When she backs her fancy on a 
race she chooses to do so with the 
House of Cope. Fer she and Cope’s 
have much in ccmmon. The 
courtesy, efficiency and integrity 
that have so distinguished Cope’s 


‘aelleneiueniealiesteensinerteeestententrent — 


Please send me a free copy of your illustrated brochure 


A favourite 
indeed... 











Odourless, colourless and quite 
undetectable, the Hexachloro- 
phene in Cidal destroys the 
“resident bacteria” which lurk 
in the pores of the skin, and so 
gives you personal freshness all 
day long. The same gentle puri- 
fying action also prevents minor 
skin ailments and blemishes and 
the risk of infection of little cuts 
and grazes that are always ap- 
pearing on children’s hands and 
knees. 


STOMACH 


TROUBLE ? 


“I meet so many people who are 
bothered by acid-indigestion—just 
like you. And I always advise 
‘Milk of Magnesia’*—in fact I 
take it myself when I have indiges- 
tion. * Milk of Magnesia’ isn’t just 
an antacid, it’s a mild laxative as 
well, so it corrects acidity and keeps 
the system happy at the same time. 
It’s so gentle, too—it’s ideal for 
Baby's ‘ windigestion’.” 


Here, indeed, is the intelligent 
woman’s answer to so many 
small problems of family health. 
Try a tablet of Cidal today; 
Boots, Timothy Whites and most 
other chemists stock it. The price 
is 11d. 


Try also Cidal Cream Shampoo. 
It contains Hexachlorophene to 
ensure a clean and healthy scalp 
—the surest safeguard against 
dandruff. Price 1/5d. 


4 oz. size 1/8—12 oz. size 3/4 
‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ 
Toe lnusurve to ci. Sudageotion 


Cidal is made by J. Bibby & 
Sons Ltd., King Edward Street, 
Liverpool 3, the makers of Araby 
Toilet Soap. 














WROUGHT IRON 


GATES 


Very comprehensive designs 
and prices. 







Fashioned by men with a 
Pride in their work. 


Full Catalogue from 


Billing & Howard Ltd. 


Potters Bar, Middx. 




































service for over 58 years, are directly 
in line with her own philosophy 


of life. They are the reasons that 
have made Cope’s acknowledged 
as the finest firm of turf accountants 
in the world today. Cope’s serve 
sportsmen all over the world. 
Why not let ther serve you, too? 


* 




















(bam over 21.) 
| Name You can depend on 
— COPES 
| » 
1 own THE WORLDS BEST KNOWN as 
PS TURF ACCOUNTANTS % Send for 












| DAVID COPE: wuocare circus, conoon. ec. j 


Price List and 
Wrapper for easy posting 


PU 
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Indispensable 
cardboard 


We all use board. It is part of our modern 
way of living. The man in the street calls it 
“cardboard” and takes for granted the 
ubiquitous cartons and fibreboard packing 
cases which play so vital a part in protecting 
and delivering his food and other necessities. 
Similarly he ignores the binding on his books 
and the wallboard in his home. But where 
would he be without these things? 

Making “THAMES BOARD” —and 
“FIBERITE” packing cases—is the business 
of Thames Board Mills Ltd. This unique 
organisation—the largest of its kind in 
the British Empire — has increased its 
productivity fifty times in fifty years. Half 
the immense quantity of packaging board 
made in this country comes from the two 
mills of Thames Board Mills Ltd—a worthy 
example of essential service to the nation. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 





























































Manufacturers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses ; 
*“*FIBERITE” Packing Cases ; ** ESSEX” Wallboard 
(Mills at Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs) 




















| 





We are willing 
to buy 


BRASS 
BANDS 


. . but would prefer to buy al! 
qualities of non-ferrous scrap 
metal from engineers, ship- 
breakers or similar industries, and from merchants, too. 
The non-ferrous scrap is used by us in the manufacture 
of ingots for foundries, thereby helping to assist in the 
supply of these important materials. 





Please ask us for scrap prices. 


Sell your scrap to 


Chalmers 


and get a good price for it 


CHALMERS & COMPANY LIMITED 


NEWHAVEN ROAD, LEITH, EDINBURGH 6. TEL: 366!! 


| AND AT GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM AND NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 











Doig 


“YOU'LL JUST CATCH A GLIMPSE 
OF OUR NEW OFFICES. ALL THE 
CUPBOARDS ARE STEEL 


-sy Sankey- Sheldon 


OF COURSE” 








SANKEY-SHELDON LIMITED. 
46, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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For your kitchen 


Here is the very latest Harper 
Mincer — designed specially for 

















modern housewives. Gleaming 
vitreous enamel in_ beautiful 
mottled green, smooth, easily 
cleaned exterior and _ interior, 
quickly operated rubber- 
cushioned clamp that cannot 
damage wooden or enamelled 
table tops. Polished steel cutters 
for maximum efficiency and long 
handle for effortless mincing. 
Look out for the 


HARPER N° 1000 
FOOD MINCER 


Your itronmonger or hardware 
dealer can supply you. 





HARPER 
HOUSEWARES 
JOHN HARPER & COMPANY LIMITED 


WILLENHALL : A one s 4 STAFFS 
H331 











When you are choosing a spring interior mattress, 














don’t consider outward appearances only. Far 

} better to look for the Somnus label and so be 
sure that the interior springing—the hidden vital 
part—is as good as the outside. 





Somnus mattresses have built up a world-wide 


reputation on the design and quality of their 


| 

| 
; | interior springing and therein lies the secret of 
| their lasting comfort and satisfaction. They are 


stocked by good furnishers everywhere. 


Qe All Somnus Bedding conforms to B.S.1. Standards of Quality. ¥. 
wy’ 


or7 


OE li ni nisin SOMNUS BEDDING 


SHIRTS + GLOVES + SWIMWEAR FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


| WILLIAM RHODES LIMITED, CARLTON CROSS MILLS, LEEDS, 2 
STOCKINGS + UNDERWEAR + KNITWEAR ' 





also at The Wells Road, Nottingham 
GLOVES «+ BLOUSES « SWIMWEAR 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
WINE MERCHANTS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE Vi 


CITY 


Three Star (Dry Pale or Brown), 18/- 
Apitiv (Extra Dry Pale), 19/- 

Brown Bang (Full Golden Oloroso), 21 /- 
Royal Pemartin (Rich Pale Oloroso), 22 - 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SCNS & CO. LIMITED, 20 ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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The famous writer with the Queen Anne 


WRITER SIR ALAN HERBERT is the 
busiest of men. At home he likes 
to have everything within reach. 
“Nothing’s handier than a Ronson 
table lighter at your elbow,” he 
says. ‘“‘In fact, my friends find my 
Ronson Queen Anne as useful as I 
do.” A superb work of contem- 
porary craftsmanship, the Queen 





Anne lights first time, every time, 
goes for months on one filling, and 
makes an unusually fine gift for 
weddings, anniversaries and birth- 
days. But perhaps you'd like to 
give yourself one first ? 4 guineas. 


RONSON«: +: the Home, 


ORLOS CREATEST LIGHTER LoL 


CHURCHMAN'’S No. 1, THE 15-MINUTE CIGARETTE 
C.22F 








Da rling —do give me 











a Churchman’s No. I 


Homer 


mp T 
' 


i 


per 
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re Dessert 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
. like Kunzle Cakes -——a compliment to Good Taste 






C. KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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IT’S RESULTS 


This test on 
Chrysanthemums 
is one of many 
by Fred Streeter. 


WHAT PLANTOIDS CONTAIN — ANALYSIS — 


NITROGEN 9% POTASH «.o 9% 
PHOSPHORIC ACID (f22:) 12% 


PLUS MANGANESE, IRON, CALCIUM, NAPHTHALENE 


All scientifically balanced in accurately measured units. 


WE ARE PROUD OF THE PLANTOID FORMULA 


HOW PLANTOIDS WORK 


The analysis above shows that PLANTOIDS contain NITRO- 
GEN, POTASH, PHOSPHORUS, CALCIUM, IRON, 
MANGANESE. The tablets break up and release NITRO- 
GEN, which stirs the plant into vitality to put forth new leaves 
and roots, drawing the rootlets towards them. Then the 
slower dissolving POTASH consolidates the initial gain into 
robust sturdy growth. The PHOSPHORUS (Phosphoric 
Acid) remains in the soil, insoluble in water, but the plant 
exudes a secretion (Root sap) which dissolves it as needed to 
develop flowers and fruit. Meantime, MANGANESE and 
IRON intensify the colour of both flowers and foliage, CAL- 
CIUM keeps the soil sweet, and assists in the prevention of 
disease, whilst NAPHTHALENE keeps soil pests at bay. 


PLANTOIDS ARE ECONOMICAL. The plants, not the 
weeds, get all the benefit. You get a minimum of 300 


tablets for only 3/6 and they're sold by enthusiastic 
dealers everywhere. 


THAT 
COUNT 


says FRED STREETER vm 


“T grew these plants side by side in 
the same frame from identical cuttings 
but treated only one of them with 
Plantoids. There is no comparison at 
all; the treated plant is bigger and 
sturdier in every way and the root growth 
remarkable. Sturdier plants mean more and 
better blooms, even without further treatment, 
but regular Plantoids brings results out of all 
proportion, so pop ’em in alongside all your 
flowers and vegetables, like I do, that’s the 
way to get results—results that really count!” 














Nature does 
the rest 


Drop ina 
PLANTOID 


PLANTOIDS ARE EXCELLENT FOR 

Flowering plants of all kinds. Vegetables of all kinds, 
particularly Tomatoes. All soft fruits. House plants, 
Pot plants and Window Boxes. Lawns. Being very 
concentrated, Plantoids make quantities of first-class 
liquid manure and they’re ideal for making compost. 


MR. STREETER’S ADVICE 


Mr. Streeter has written a short leaflet telling users 
how to obtain the best results from Plantoids with 
particular directions for the majority of plants. A 
copy is included free in every packet. 


Make the hole 
near the plant 


PLANTOL 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD., 
Makers of 


BROMLEY, KENT 
SNAP VACUUM CLOSURES for 


bottling fruit. 
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